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“Child, your grandmother, yes, “Church & Dwight Company has 
and her mother too, knew Arm & never made extravagant claims 
Hammer, or Cow Brand, Baking for their Baking Soda. When they 
Soda—faithful helpers in Amer- say it's a good tooth cleanser you 
ican homes for generations.” can use it with confidence.” 


ARM & HAMMER 

or COW BRAND 
Ay BAKING SODA rN “You'll like its refreshing after- 
to | 10 Cedar Street, New York 3 


taste, and you'll soon discover that 
our Baking Soda aids in restoring 
the natural brightness of your 
Please send me FREE BOOK, describing a 
uses of Baking Soda, also a set of 
Colored Bird Cards. 
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teeth—adding to your charm.” 
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a Y 4 —_ Soda costs = — and a 
star ackage goes so far that it's a 

’e Pe ee leone) -” iend indeed in these days when 
~~ ee a we’ ve got to watch our pennies.” 









Send Yankee Magazine to the Boy in Service. It is welcomed 
in Iceland, Africa, Australia, Europe, or wherever our forces 


may be serving for Democracy 
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THE HISTORIC BOOK STORE 


For over a Century The Old Corner Book Store 
has been the literary center of New England 
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The original store, 1828 


N this building The Old Corner Book Store was founded in 1828. It soon 

became the meeting place of the leading literary men of New England. 
Here came Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Emerson, Lowell and many others 
who have made permanent contributions to our literature. 


The Old Corner is now a modern bookstore, but the old tradition and literary 
flavor still persist. Even a casual visitor may rub elbows before its counters 
with Ben Ames Williams, Kenneth Roberts, John Marquand, Gladys Hasty 
Carroll, Dr. E. A. Hooton, Robert Frost, Walter Edmunds, Joseph Lincoln, 
and others who have succeeded to the mantle. As in the old days, through its 
doors “all Boston may be said to pass in a day.” 



























THERE HAS BEEN BEAUTY 


By Marcaret WIDDEMER 


There have been beautiful places in the world 

Far off, long gone; clear lakes and kind folk smiling 
By strange tall fernlike trees and great bright flowers 
And golden clouds on far white roadways piling; 
Long blue canals where colored sails unfurled, 

And wonderful tall strangely-builded towers: 


And these are gone. Long since those men despaired, 
Watching where tides drove high, where glaciers swept, 
Sullen in anger, saying no god cared, 

Yet, as man’s heart is, building while they wept; 
And the warm winds came back, and fruitful rain, 
And fields were full, and towers stood high again. 


We grieve for this, our briefly darkened day— 
But all things have stood, all been swept away, 
And all has surely, gladly come once more— 
Beauty, and love, and peace at each man’s door! 


“Coming to the Point” by Wm. Mount 








Courtesy Hartley 


The Original Yankee Swoppers’ Column 


YANKEE 
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ponsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, 


except that of placing one swopper in touch with another. You are entitled to 
one free six-line ad per month. Send us your ad by the first of the month. 
Swopping serves useful purposes as well as amusement these days. To answer 
an ad, write to the key mumber under the ad in care of the YANKEE home 
office, Dublin, N. H., and your answer will be forwarded. SEND ALL SWOP 
CORRESPONDENCE to Swop Editor, Dublin, N. H. Swops for cash—3c 


per word. 


WHO HAS AN unsoiled 1937 International 
Harvester dealers’ calendar showing “The Old 
Covered Bridge”? Will swop 12x17 litho in 
autumnal coloring of the Iong Covered Bridge 
at Charlemont, Mass., or smaller photographs 
of covered bridges; or what would you like? 
D 600. 


WILL SWOP 150x150 ft. lot in Westchester 
County, N. Y., for house in Florida or New 
Hampshire. D 601. 





clown suit. Just the thing for a doll collecter 
or a child’s Christmas present. D 603. 


HAVE A PERFECT pair of girls white figure 
skates size 5 that I'll swop for a pair, black 
or white, size 6%, in good condition. D 604. 


WILL SWOP ANTIQUE rose wood inlaid 








oval table: also Boston rocker: marble top 
table and other articles for what have you? 
D 605. 





IF YOU HAVE an electric refrigerator to swop, 
I'll offer you the rent of my cottage at The 
Wiers, N. H. D 602. 


I WOULD LIKE a book called: The Bible, 
designed to be read as living literature. Ar- 
ranged and edited by Ernest Sutherland Bates, 
Simon and Schuster, N. Y. I offer a fifteen 





inch hand made clown doll dressed in a red 





INTELLIGENT ATTRACTIVE WIDOW will 
swop the comforts of a refined home, for the 
companionship of unencumbered middle-aged 
gentleman. D 606. 


WILL SWOP FIVE handpieced quilts, for a 
second hand piano in playing condition. Will 
also swop comforters for dresses size 38 or 
coats same size, and shoes size 5. D 609. 
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With this issue YANKEE suspends for the duration. 
Owing to circumstances of ill health, business conditions, 
personnel and the war—all beyond my personal control— 
I find that there is no alternative to suspension. 
of your name and the number of copies due you will be 
preserved until the end of the war—at which time it is my 
hope, and I understand the desire of the former publishers 
of this magazine, to take up from where we have left off. 
In the meanwhile, if anything new in this respect does 
develop, you will be notified. 


A record 


CourTENAY GUILD 








’LL ACCEPT WAR stamps in payment of all 
subscriptions!! Magazines make the most 
thoughtful and personal gifts for all anniver- 
saries. As you cross off names from your 
Christmas list, remember, you are helping your 
country, as we!l as this Yankee Mother of 


Five. D 607. 
SWOPPERS: WHAT DO you offer for a small 


camp or cottage lot in the Rhode Island hills? 
D 608. 





MY GUN METAL grey 1936 De I wuxe - Chev- 
rolet sport coupe, driven 39,096 miles, is up 
for swops for War Bonds. Act quickly! D 619 


SOLDIE R, SINGL LP AND 35, wonders if he 
should marry now or after the war. Single 
girls, 25 to 35, may write and give their ideas 
on the subject, giving character, physical and 
talent description, and enclosing snapshot. 


Dé6il. 


WA ANT GOOD * TY PE W RITER, “desk or port- 
able, and have to swop a Bell & Howell 3.5 8 
mm movie camera; Wh’'te Rotary electric sew- 
ing machine; Fisher clarinet, almost new. How 
will you swop: D 612. 


HAVE A BLACK, real lace shawl, in perfect 
condition, quite large, an | ‘irloom; to swop 
for a fur coat or fur trimmed coat in good 


condition, size 18. D 613. 


MATCH BOOK HOBBY swoppers are asked 


to swop with gentleman from IlInois, who has 


the same hobby, but is unable to travel to get 
the match book « Let’s all swop on this 
one, 








LONE LY WRITE R F ROM Europe hee first 
collection of poems in English (published in 
U. S. Magazine), called “Words of Tomorow”, 
to swop for defense stamps D 615. 

I HAVE ONE pair Le Maire, FAB I Paris 12 
lenses field glasses in fine condition to swop 
for a standard keyboard typewriter in good 
condition. D 616. 


HAVE TWO LOTS (100x100) at Eagle Bay, 
N. Y., on Fourth Lake and one lot 50x100 at 
Webster Lake, Franklin, N. H. Will swop for 
what have you? Or would even be interested 
in a Florida swop. D618. 


(Continued on page 85) 




















CHRISTMAS BOOK PAGES 


By Otca Owens 


Books are still the best gifts we can 
present to our families and friends. 
As yet they are not rationed; their 
bright jackets and smooth pages are 
untouched, and they cost no more 
than they ever did. Books are pass- 
ports to every country in the world, 
without bother or danger in getting 
there. Books can be consumed with- 
out indigestion; they are lasting, 
always at hand, and the easiest enter- 
tainment available. Books are release 
valves for worry and tiredness; they 
are tonics for the spirit, refreshers 
for the intellect. For these reasons and 
others the Yankee Family all want 
good reading for Christmas. If they 
are lucky, each member will receive 
four or five new books especially suit- 
ed to his or her taste. They have been 
chosen with great care, and here they 
are: 

1. Mr. Frank T. Yankee 

Mr. Frank Typical Yankee is 
Father. Although his hair is iron 
gray, his step is springy and his ruddy 
skin still reflects his boyhood on a 
New Hampshire farm. Father works 
in the city, and his interests are 
varied. He wants to know what is 
going on all over the world, but he 
is also fond of looking back. Read- 
able histories, good biographies and 
exciting war books are his meat, but 
he cares very little for fiction. As a 
matter of fact, only three novel writ- 
ers can claim his attention. These are 
Booth Tarkington, Kenneth Roberts, 
and Ben Ames Williams. Ben is the 
only one with a new story this sea- 
son. So Mrs. Yankee is going to give 


her husband a copy for Christmas. 
And here is Father’s list: 
Suez To Sincapore, by Cecil Brown 
I Wrire rrom Wasnincton, by 
Marquis Childs 
Time or Peracr, by 
Williams 
Tosacco Tycoon, by John Winkler 
Storm Over THE LANp, by Carl 
Sandburg 


Ben Ames 


* ” 
2. Mrs. Frank T. Yankee 
This is Mother. A_ conscientious 
parent and a good housekeeper, Mrs. 
Yankee still finds time for interests 
outside her home. She is a _ well-in- 
formed lady, and she listens to what 
her own sex has to say about. the 
present day. At the same time, her 
own country New England back- 
ground means much to her, and the 
Great-Grandmother who as a bride 
went up into the unbroken woods of 
northern Maine to carve a home in 
the wilderness, is deeply cherished in 
memory. Here is Mother’s list: 


* » * 


Your Cuitpren 1n War Time, by 
Angelo Patri 

Mrs. Appreyarn’s Kitcnen, by 
Louise Atwater Kent 

Listen, Hans! by Dorothy Thomp- 


son 

Journey Amonc Warriors, by Eve 
Curie 

Tue Day Must Dawn, by Agnes 
Turnbull 


* * * * 


3. Frank B. Yankee, Jr. 
Frank is a Junior at the University 
of Vermont, and training for the Air 
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Corps. He has bought all the aviation 


books, so the family is giving him 
other types of literature, mostly 


ratne: on the light side. Here are 
Frank’s Christmas presents: 
Goop Intentions, by Ogden Nash 


Younc Man or tHe Wortp, by 
T. R. Ybarra 

‘THere Were GIANTS IN THE LAND, 
Edited by the Treasury Depart- 
ment 


American War Heroes, by Stewart 
Holbrook - 
DRAWN AND QuARTERED (cartoons), 
Charles Addams 


% * a * * 

4. Elizabeth Deborah Yankee 

Elizabeth has finished school and 
plans to study music seriously, but 
this has been interrupted by her work 
as nurses’ aide and in organizing the 
women’s auxiliary war drive commit- 
tee. She is an artistic girl, and after 
the war she is going to marry a young 
violinist who left a big symphony 


orchestra to fight for freedom. Eliza- 
beth’s list: 
Man Wirn a Vion, by Albert 


Spalding 
One Pair oF 
Dickens 
My Heart ror Hostace 
Hillyer 


Feet, by Monica 


, by Robert 


\nceL Mo’ anp Her Son, Rotanp 
Haves, by McKinley Helm 
"7 R Hearts Were YouNG AND 


Gay, by Cornelia O. Skinner 
** * @ @ 


5. Young Peter (aged 12) 


Tue Dracon Suip, by David Res- 
nick 
Tue Pertious Istanp, by Fred- 


erick Kummer 
l'une Greatest Eve 1n THE Worn, 


by A. F. Collins 


YANKEE 





7 
\ Dicnens Dicest, by Mary 
A swell 
Young Bobby (aged &) 
THe True Srory or Faia, by Mar- 


garet Suckley 
America IN AcTIoN, 


Books, Tn ° 


(America Play 


THe Tate or THE PROMETHEA 
Morn, by y Kane 

Jesus’ Srory, Maud and Miska 
pp rectan 

Judy, young all (aged 5) 

Me RRY CHRISTMAS, JUDY, by Char 
lotte Beck 

WATCH THE Neils Grow, by Wil- 
liam Hall 

Tue Tencrenn Textt Ir AGAIN 
Boox 

Lirrte Sister Su, by Mme. Chiang 


Kai-Shek 
6. Grandfather Yankee 
ll lives 


Grandfather still at the home 


farm in New Hampshire. He is an 
apple-cheeked old gentleman and as 
lively as he was at fifty. Animals 


adore him, and even his horse follows 
him around the yard. Grandpop has 
a joke for every occasion, and he can 
quote limericks by the square yard. 
Here are some suitable book gifts for 
John Yankee, Esquire: 
Cousin Wixuiam, by Della Lutes 
Innocent Merriment, Edited by 
face 2 
MeMBERs OF THE FAMILY, 
erick van der Water 
Unper My Exo, by David Grayson 
Lost Cuorps: A History or Pop- 
ULAR SONGS 
7. Grandmother Yankee 


by Fred- 


Grandmother grew up in Lewiston, 
Maine, but she made the great pil- 
grimage to Wellesley College, and 
with seven classmates and a veil and 
a duster and a steamer trunk, she 














8 YANKEE 


once went on a summer tour in 
Europe. But her life with Grandfather 
and her six children has been very 
quiet and completely happy. Grand- 
mother is a little lame now, and that 
is why she likes books that aren’t 
just “bits of fluff.” Here are some 
that will fill many hours with pleas- 
ure: 
I Rememper, I Rememser, by 
Andre Maurois 
A Goutpven Ace, by Christine Whit- 
ing Parmenter 
CurRIER AND Ives: PRINTMAKERS 
TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
A Treasury or Poetry, by Louis 
Untermeyer 
Look to THE Mountain, by Le- 
Grand Cannon 
a * * * ad 
Uncle George Yankee 
Uncle George is the black sheep of 
the family. He has traveled all over 
the world, once had a Standard Oil 
job in China, is a capable engineer, 
and is at present doing something 
that he won’t reveal, for the govern- 
ment. George Yankee’s favorite past- 
time and hobby is golf. So: 
Gotr Is a Frienpty Game, by Paul 
Gallico 
Tue Boox or Unctes, by Robert 
Coffin (from the children) 
Sasorace, by Michael Sayers and 
Albert Kahn 
BeHInp THE Face oF Japan, by 
Upton Close 
Man’s Poor Retations, by Ernest 
Hooton 
* * * * & 
Aunt Emily Yankee 
Aunt Emily is a school teacher and 
a very up-and-coming woman. She is 
interested in social work and in all 
world events and she is deeply re- 





ligious. She specialized in English at 
college, and some day she hopes to 
retire and write a biography about a 
great New Englander, but she won’t 
tell who it is! Aunt Emmy would like 
to receive: 
Victor Huco, by Matthew Joseph- 
son 
A Time ror Greatness, by Her- 
bert Agar 
Tue Rose, by Lloyd Douglas 


Tue Seventh Cross, by Anna 

Seghers 

Van Loon’s Lives, by Hendrik van 
Loon 


And from the Yankee Book Editor 
to all Yankee Readers — 

As happy as possible a Christmas, 
and good reading throughout the 
year —O. O. 





California 
Dear Editor: 

I read the article “Pilots are Human Beings” 
by Ensign Shonk several months ago with 
mixed emotions, pride, hope, fear, laughter 
and tears filling my heart. I have carried it 
in my thoughts. Pilots are human beings! 
And I realized to what great extent is their 
sacrifice for their country. How truly should 
we honor and uphold, with all our existing 
strength, the courage of our men! . Always they 
are my first concern in the hour of prayer. 

My best wishes go with Ensign Shonk, and 
all the other pilots who are fighting so bravely 
for us. 

S.S. 


N. Andover 
Dear YANKEE: 

Am renewing my subscription for I do not 
want to miss a number of YANKEE. I read 
it from cover to cover and enjoy it very 
much, I consider myself a real Yankee as my 
ancestry goes back to 1637 when Michael Met- 
calf settled in Dedham. His son married May 
Fairbanks, daughter of Johnathan, whose house 
in Dedham st'll stands and is visited by many 
of his descendants as well as others every year. 

G.E.M. 
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Dear YANKEE: 

I thought that perhaps you would like to 
hear from a Yankee who reads your maga- 
zine here in the City of Brotherly Love. I 
have wanted to write before, byt now I really 
must tell you how much I like the crisp pace 
of this pocket size YANKEE. It has a certain 
zest that brings with it the strong goodness 
of New England. 

But perhaps more than any of this, I like 
your new YANKEE because it makes me feel 
that New England is alive to its heritage as 
a leader in American life. There is strength 
in New England and, I hope, a long bright 
future for YANKEE MAGAZINE. 

Best wishes, 


D.R. 


New Canaan, Connecticut 
Dear Editor: 

Mind if a chap from Connecticut sits in for 
a few lines of comment on your handy little 
YANKEE MAGAZINE? Okay, the pleasure 
is all mine. I’ll let you take the bows and I’ll 
add a few things between puffs on my pipe. 

I’ve been a YANKEE reader for a long time, 
and there have been times when I thought 
seriously of not being a YANKEE reader. This 
is one of the times when I’m in the mood for 
all of it that I can get. The magazine has 
more punch, and it is carrying more stuff with 
a lift. Old Yankee tales are swell, and you’re 
using enough of them, but don’t forget that 
some of the younger Yankees are interested 
in the things that are happening to New Eng- 
land at the present time. We'd like some 
good short fiction. You’ve had some in the 
past, but we’d like more. 

Just one thing more. Please don’t stop using 


those very nice photographs! 


Best of luck to YANKEE, 
LAH 


YANKEE 


Burlington, Vermont 


Dear YANKEE: 

As a resident of Vermont and a Yankee who 
is very proud of her native state, I should 
like to tell you how much I enjoyed reading 
the article A Refugee in New England, which 
appeared in the October YANKEE. 

Certainly this article had charm and theme. 
I like your departments very much, and the 
October cover with its white New England 
farmhouse against the autumn gold was some- 
thing to be remembered. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs. J. W. 


Passaic, N. J. 
Dear Editor: 

We are “Yankees” who are involuntary 
exiles in New Jersey. For some months we 
have picked up copies of your magazine at 
news-stands, but now want it to be sent regu- 
larly. 

You may never hear from us as writers to 
make comments or even to praise, but we are 
boosters and do not miss even periods or qua- 
tation marks. 

Yours for keeping YANKEE completely New 
England. 

H.W.D’E. 


Greene, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

I like your new size and feel you are help- 
ing in the basic principles of American De- 
mocracy—wi ith humor and view. The “road” 
is getting tough and rough and will be “rough- 
er,” but “horse sense” must prevail in this 
grand land of opportunity—tho 50 years of 
splurging has almost destroyed the spirit of 
our forefathers. 

Good wishes for YANKEE. 

L.T. 


Walpole, Mass. 
Dear Editor: 

It is not often that I write my opinion of 
the magazines to which I am a _ subscriber. 
However, I made up my mind to write you 
people about the November issue of YANKEE 
MAGAZINE, The particular article that 1 
have in mind is “Friends Stay "Way from My 
Door.” In that you have gotten away from 
the pleasant or the merely factual and printed 
an article that is not only humorous but also, 
in my humble opinion, sensible. 

That great body of people, the American 
(Continue on page 94) 
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The First New England War 
Conference 

Among the growing number of war 
conferences and round table discus- 
sions which have occupied the lime- 
light on the home front of late, per- 
haps none is of greater importance 
to the people of New England than 
the First New England War Confer- 
ence, convened by the New England 
Council with the cooperation of the 
New England Governors, and co- 
sponsored by scores of New England 
business organizations. 

In two days of frank discussion, 
the war problems which confront our 
own New England businesses and 






JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


communities were brought out fof 
public inspection. Our hard-hitting 
New England governors wanted it 


that way, and it seems from our cor- 
ner that few punches were pulled. 
It is not necessary to say that New 
England is in this war with every- 
thing it has. We know the type of 
people who live here, and we know 
what they can do and are doing 
under pressure. But there are prob- 
lems: civilian, industrial, and agricul- 
tural problems. The New England 
farmer is in this war with his indus- 
trial brethren, and to each falls a like 
amount of irritating confusion in the 
daily race to keep this nation in high 
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gear for battle on an ever widening 
lront. 

The First New England War Con- 
ference brought together the Chief 
Executives of the New England 
States, the commanding officers of the 
armed forces in New England, Wash- 
ington administrators, and New Eng- 
land regional directors of the major 
federal war agencies. 

It was not exactly a time for verbal 
eloquence, nor for the frills of polit- 
ical fanfare. It was a time for serious 
work and serious talk by calm peo- 
ple who work together in a common 
cause. Certainly the fanfare and 
frills were not in evidence. Instead 
there was intelligent discussion on 
such things as materials for essential 
industries, man and 
woman power, civilian adjustment to 
war time requirements, and much 
more. There was, too, some sound 
planning for post-war business. But 
of most immediate concern to our 
New England civilian population was 
the question of price control and ra- 
tioning. Again no punches’ were 
pulled. There were a few clinches, a 
few low blows struck when coming 
out of the clinches, but when the 
story is all in one must admit that 
where judgment was rendered by 
those in high places, it was a judg- 
ment based upon the grim rock-bed 
of necessity. 

Mr. Leon Henderson was in the 
midst of this price control and ra- 
tioning discussion. Naturally he would 
be there. Perhaps he would rather 
have been in Washington, or in Chi- 
cago, but since he is the administrator 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
he was in Boston. Perhaps, also, Mr. 
Henderson would rather not have 
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been on ng line in Boston just 


when New Englanders were being 
given their fuel oil stamps. Never 
theless he was quite equal to the oc 


casion, and faced by a 
newspaper reporters, 


battery of 
he proceeded to 
fire a verbal barrage of his own, In 
the interests of fairness we must point 
out that it was fired totally without 
malice. He had to do it. He said 
simply that there is not enough oil 
coming into New England to meet 








even strictly rationed 
According to Mz: 
case right now of supplying the boys 
in Tunisia first. We can understand 
the logic of that, and we can put on 
that extra sweater and get out out 
hy red flannels without crying the 
blues about the lack of heat in the 
old homestead. We should like, how- 
ever, a little less confusion and a bit 
more clarification of this much- 
mauled fuel oil situation. We say this 
because almost same breath 
Mr. William L. Batt, Vice-Chairman 
of the War Production Board, inti 
mated that the situation was not ex 
actly as Mr. Henderson had pictured 
it. Mr. Batt seemed to feel that you 
can’t maintain war economy without 
adequate heating at home. All of 
which makes it a little disturbing to 
the gent who stood in line for an hour 
and then went home proudly clutch 
ing a lean sheaf of those sacred fuel 
oil coupons. 


requirements. 
Henderson, it is a 


itc 


in tne 


You may be certain, however, that 
come the icy blasts, those red flannels 
will be worth their weight in gold. 
The New England Governors see no 
mirth in the situation. They say 
gravely that there is only about one 
third of last year’s fuel oil consump- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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WHERE CROSS THE CROWDED WAYS 


By Avetine Dunton 


(<z32 sHOSTESS in our attractive 
“fess, USO Lounge in Union 
'£) Ses Station, Portland, Maine, 
LA. never knows what may 
come up in her four-hour 
turn on duty. It was quiet Sunday 
afternoon when I relieved Miss Samp- 
son, of the Travelers Aid, at 2 o’clock, 
and while two blue-uniformed white- 
capped boys read the magazines and 
listened to the radio I turned over 
the pages of the log faithfully kept 
ever since the place was opened last 
March for the benefit of the most 
important travelers in the world. 

Here and tliere is a frank jotting 
of a monotonous day, “Terribly dull,” 
“All quiet on the western front,” but 
the brief notes sparkle with incident 
and interest and even emotion. On 
one page a motherly worker dares a 
bit of the deep feeling welling up be- 
neath our matter-of-fact kindliness, 
“Thirteen darling boys came on the 
4:30 train, hot and tired, They felt 
our friendly interest and made them- 
selves at home, reading, writing, play- 
ing Chinese checkers and singing 
with the radio.” 

“Won’t you have a coke?” says 
the sailor from Virginia, putting down 
his magazine after an hour or so and 
going over to the machine in the 
corner. He fetches ice-cold bottles for 
the three of us, and is evidently ready 
to talk. He tells me of his home in 
Newport News and answers my ques- 
ey about how Williamsburg looks. 
We try to coax a dove to our hands 
where it has perched on the window- 
ledge close to the blossoming gera- 






niums. ‘Then they bid me good-bye, 
grateful for the hospitality. Ships 
that pass in the night, port unknown. 
The puff-puff of engines and the rush 
of hurrying feet are the only sounds 
in the room. Soberly I go back to the 
record. 

Practically every State in the 
Union is represented by this shining 
throng of youth passing through, as 
well as every branch of the service. 
“Soldier delighted to meet sailor from 
Ohio, his own State.” “Canadian fly- 
er just back from overseas wanted to 
wire his mother.” “Group of R.A.F. 
flyers came in at 9:30 p.m, English 
boy left a shilling for a good-luck 
piece.” “My first caller was a Chi- 
nese Navy man. He wrote me a note 
in Chinese.” “Soldier liked the hel- 
met I was knitting. I promised to 
make him one.” 

Even the rainy season gets a men- 


tion,—“One soldier and three sailors 
waiting for their trains. All bellig- 
erent about Maine weather. I tried 


to convince them Maine usually has 
ideal weather. (I felt like a Califor- 
nian.).” 

“A grand crowd of boys were sur- 
prised to find they could take along 
what they wanted. One took a deck 
of cards; another chose magazines, 
and a third, a book. One young fel- 
low was very sleepy so he was glad 
of the Army cot; asked to be called 
at 3:30.” Repeatedly occurs the item, 
“Offered them candy,” or cookies, 
brownies or apples as the case might 
be. 

The two Army cots, with blankets, 
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in a screened corner were loaned by 
the Army and have proved to be 
needed and very popular. No more 
sleeping on the ‘hard station benches 
between trains. Many employ wait- 
ing time to write letters, using the 
desk stationery which bears the seal 
USO and requires no postage, 

A worker from the Newark, N. J., 
lounge reports that night after night 
in the a.m. hours (they give 24-hour 
service there three nights a week) a 
unique service is rendered. They pull 
out to its full size a wide day-bed. 
Crosswise on this couch the boys 
throw themselves down and go to 
sleep for whatever period of time they 
have between trains. They sleep in 
perfect confidence for bef to each 
man is a note telling the worker what 
train he is taking and when he should 
be awakened, The volunteer has de- 
veloped great skill in plucking forth 
one sleeping warrior without waking 
the other three or four. 

Men oddly attracted by the 
jig-saw puzzles kept on a card-table 
until completed in the familiar fam- 
ily habit. A fan sits down and fits in 
as many pieces as time allows before 
he must go his way; another pausing 
by the table later on finds the right 
niches for a few more, and so on 
until the finished picture—small sym- 
bol of a grimmer task—becomes the 
accomplishment of many individuals 
working toward the same end but 
never seeing each other. 

The list of instructions to volun- 
teer workers is practically the same 
as that posted by the Maine Central 
for its employes on the next door in 
the corridor:— 

“Sh-H-H! Do 


troop 


are 


not discuss 
movements, 


ship 
loca- 


movements, 


Loose talk can cost 
lives!” A worker must not ask ques- 
tions about the names of ships or any- 
thing that might be interpreted as un- 
due interest in military affairs. 

A soldier using the facilities of the 
lounge finds that he may do exactly 


tion of defenses. 


as he pleases. There is no attempt 
to persuade him to take part in con- 
versation or a game of cards when 
he would prefer to do something else. 
“Don’t hover,” says another direction 
to hostesses. 

A soldier stalked into a _ lounge, 
turned an easy chair to the wall and 
sat down, ignoring everyone. After an 
hour or so a’ volunteer worker went 
quietly over to see if he might be in 
difficulty. When he told her the thing 
he wanted most in the world was to 
see no one and say nothing, she left 
him to his own desire. After three 
hours as an isolationist, he turned 
happily to the activities of the group 
in the room. 

Typical of all the USO lounges is 
the efficient oversight here of the 
Travelers Aid. Any problem such as 
a request for medical care or financial 
aid or having to do with’ overstayed 
leave, is referred to the TA Secretary 
at the station, Miss Kathleen T. 
Caulfield, and her co-worker sent by 
the USO, Miss Myrtle L. Sampson, 
and meets with competent and re- 
sourceful consideration as well as the 
cooperation of other social agencies 
if it is found necessary to contact 
them. 

There was the 17-year-old sailor 
who arrived in Portland forlorn ‘and 
almost exhausted, a refugee from a 
ship wrecked on the Newfoundland 
coast. He had on a borrowed Navy 
uniform that didn’t fit, had two dol- 
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lars in his pocket and was determined 
to get to Miami because his mother 
was there. The Red Cross, at the re- 
quest of Travelers Aid, let him have 
$50. 

One day a young man seriously ill 
staggered into the room, stricken en 
route from Pennsylvania. The hostess 
hurriedly made him as comfortable 
as possible while Miss Caulfield tele- 
phoned to the chaplain at Fort Wil- 
liams who at once sent an ambulance 
to take him to the Army hospital. 
Spinal meningitis was the diagnosis. 
They think the lounge helped to save 
that boy. 

_ Gayety and fun, pain and anxiety, 
Joy and sorrow in passing weave a 
colorful pattern of life within the 


walls of this friendly room. In May 
romance added its bright thread to 
ornament the design. Kay and Tom, 
whose courtship went back over a 
year or so, decided they wanted to be 
married while Tom’s ship was in 
which he thought would be for only 
a day or two. Tom has Irish blood 
and came from New York, and Kay 
is a girl from Michigan who had ex 
perienced the kindly help of Miss 
Caulfield in finding work soon after 
she came to the city. 

The backing of Travelers Aid was 
sufficient to secure a waiver of the 
five-day-notice regulation, the license 
was dated ahead and the wedding 
took place at the lounge, a station offi- 
cial who is a Justice of the Peace offi- 






















ciating. ‘The hostess of the day and 
the general passenger agent were the 
witnesses. Union Station, though al- 
ways familiar with brides and grooms, 
had probably never before staged a 
marriage ceremony. 

(Information from National TA) 
Cities in United States Which Have 
Troops in Transit Lounges 

1. Asheville, N. C. 

2. Atlanta, Ga.* 

3. Birmingham, Ala.** 
4. Buffalo, N. Y.* 

5. Chattanooga, Tenn.* 
6. Chicago, IIl.** 

7. Cincinnati, Ohio 

8. Cleveland, Ohio* 

9. Columbus, Ohio 
10. Dallas, Tex. 

11. Denver, Colo. 

12. Detroit, Mich.* 

13. Fort Worth, Tex.* 
14. Houston, Tex. 

15. Jacksonville, Fla.* 
16. Knoxville, Tenn. 

. Louisville, Ky. 
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18. Los Angeles, Calif.* 
19. Memphis, Tenn.* 
20. New York, N. Y. 
21. Newark, N. J. 
22. Oakland, Calif. 
23. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
24. Philadelphia, Pa. 
25. Pocatello, Idaho 
26. Portland, Maine 
27. Portland, Oregon 
28. Pueblo, Colo. 

29. Richmond, Va. 





30. Roanoke, Va. 

31. Sacramento, Calif, 
32. Salisbury, N. C. 
33. Springfield, Mass. 
34. St. Louis, Mo. 

35. Toledo, Ohio 

36. Troy, N. Y. 

37. Utica, N. Y. 

38. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
39. Washington, D. C. 
40. Worcester, Mass. 
* 2 lounges 


**3 lounges 

















A Connecticut Yankee 





Learns the Hard Way 


By Barnarp L. Cotsy 


And New England Acquires a New Industry 


Starting with an idea, a paint brush 
and lots of old-fashioned stick-to-it- 
ive-ness, a modern Connecticut Yan- 
kee has, in two short years, built up 
a $15,000 business, the only one of 
its kind in New England. 

Slim, trim Dorothy Winship Ely, 
who lives with her husband and two 
children in fashionable Lyme, Con- 
necticut, decorates glassware with 


game: birds, animals, airplanes and 





many other detailed, authentic de- 
signs. 

She’s sitting pretty now, but she 
had to learn the business the hard 
way—by working five months in a 
“sweat shop.” It was the only course 
open to her to learn the closely guard- 
ed, father-to-son secrets of the art. 

Her story begins two years ago 
when her oldest child, six-year-old 
Morgan Ely, was confined by dip- 
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theria. Mrs. Ely lived at his bedside 
and for relaxation she turned to her 
paint brushes and canvas. She had 
studied with Eleanor Sears of Lyme 
and Gregory Smith of Old Lyme and 
had turned out some quite good 
landscapes and portraits. 

But she had run out of canvasses 
and, being quarantined, couldn’t get 
any more. So she decorated some 
highball glasses with game birds in 
oils. Mrs. Ely thought the results 
rather attractive; so did her husband, 
Ernest Ely; so did their friends. So 
Mrs. Ely sought out a dealer. 

“ll take all you can turn out,” the 
dealer told her, “if you can learn to 
fire them.” 

Mrs. Ely had used oil paint and 
then covered the design with a coat- 
ing of lacquer. 

“That wouldn’t wear more than a 
year or so,” the dealer told her. “The 
design must be baked, or fired, right 
into the glass.” 

“And how do I go about learning 
that?” 

The dealer shrugged. “There aren’t 
many who know the trick. There is 
no place you can go to study it. These 
things are learned only by working 
with a craftsman who knows the busi- 
ness.” 

Did Mrs. Ely forthwith return to 
her home and say, “Well, that’s 
that?” 

No. She investigated, and before 
long she was working in a small, home 
industry on Long Island for a Czech 
who knew all the. answers. For five 
months she toiled 12 and 14 hours a 
day to earn $12 a week. She couldn’t 
ask too many questions without tip- 
ping her hand, but she could keep 
her eyes and ears open, and did. 
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The Czech was a kind old fellow, 
Mrs. Ely says, explaining that when 
she calls his home industry a “sweat 
shop” she refers to the long hours 
and small pay. 


When she thought she had acquired 
enough information, she quit and re- 
tvrned home. But she soon found that 
she didn’t know as much as she 
thought she did. Her days were one 
headache after another. 

After spending hours upon hours 
decorating dozens of glasses with fine, 
delicate designs, and placing the 
whole batch of merchandise, worth 
some $500, into the kiln, she was 
never certain how it was going to 
turn out. She has opened the kiln 
door to find the glasses nothing but 
blobs of molten glass. That is what 
is known as a headache. 

From the kiln sprang much of her 
trouble. After the designs have been 
painted on the glass with a special 
metal-base paint which Mrs. Ely is 
not inclined to discuss, the glassware 
must be placed in a kiln and left there 
for five or six hours. When the tem- 
perature reaches a certain degree at 
which the paint fuses with the glass, 
the heat must be turned off and the 
glass allowed to cool gradually for 
another three or four hours. 

If anyone of several things goes 
wrong during this process, the whole 
expensive batch may be ruined. On 
at least two occasions, Mrs. Ely man- 
aged to salvage something from one 
of these heartbreaking calamities. 
When a kiln-full of highball glasses 
got too hot and the glasses collapsed 
into shapeless globules, she found 
that the colors of the design had 
formed a swirled pattern through the 




















glass and she was able to sell the lot 
as paper weights. 

And when a kiln-full of 18-ounce 
Swedish highball glasses got too hot 
and the lips of the glasses melted and 
drooped, forming lips on opposite 
sides of the rims, she sold them as 
vases. But she lost plenty of money 
on both deals, nevertheless. 

And so it was that before long Mrs. 
Ely took down her black hair and con- 
fessed to the Czech that she was not 
Tillie the Toiler from Brooklyn but 
Mrs. Ernest Ely of Lyme and would 
he forgive her and come up to her 
home and give her a hand. 

The genial Czech, probably after a 
hearty laugh at his own expense, 
spent a few days at Mrs. Ely’s home, 
ironing out the rough spots and tip- 
ping her off to a few important points 
which she had overlooked during her 
stay in his shop. 

There were still headaches, but 
they became steadily slighter and now 
Mrs. Ely sells some 3,500 glasses a 
year plus decanters, glass bookends, 
cigarette boxes, cocktail sets and other 
glass objects, all prettied up with her 
own copyrighted designs. 

She sells to Abercrombie & Fitch, 
Ovington’s and other smart New York 
stores, to the leading emporiums of 
cities in 39 states and—in peacetime 
— to foreign countries, including 
China, India and South Africa. So 
far as Mrs. Ely knows there are only 
nine others in the country turning out 
the same kind of work. 

Mrs. Ely uses handmade glass ex- 
clusively and her glasses sell from 
$12 to as much as $36 a dozen, de- 
pending on the quality of the glass 
and the design. Her product is not to 
be confused with the painted glass- 
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ware which retails for a dime apiece. 
These inexpensive glasses, she ex- 
plains, are painted in an assembly line 
process and the designs are in large, 
bold strokes. Ely designs are detailed 
and authentic. 

A shipment of glasses was once re- 
fused by her dealer and shipped back 
to her because the game birds paint- 
ed on them had only eight primary 
feathers in their wings instead of 
ten. 

Her best sellers are the Ely Flight 
Speeds—sets of highball glasses bear- 
ing either game birds or navy and 
army airplanes with the flight speed 
lettered beneath each design. There 
are 12 different game birds and 12 
different types of planes. The flight 
speed designs are the only ones in 
which etching is employed. The out- 
lines are etched in steel and trans- 
ferred from the plate to the glass by 
printing paper. Then the brilliant 
colors are filled in by hand. In all 
her other designs, the whole job is 
done freehand. In some designs, the 
glass is fired after all the colors have 
been painted on; in others, the appli- 
cation of each color calls for a sep- 
arate firing. Bas relief designs, for 
instance, require four firings, and 
consequently run into money. 

Her other designs include fishing 
flies, birds, sailboats, skiers, golfers, 
game fish, hunting dogs and other 
animals. Pink elephants on cocktail 
glasses warn the drinker what he can 
expect if he has one too many. 

Mrs. Ely is often given orders call- 
ing for special, personal designs, such 
as a caricature of the customer or a 
picture of his dog or his doorway. 
For Cole Porter, composer of sophis- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Sea Chests 


By Georrroy ATKINSON 


There are two Captain’s chests at home, all lined 
With camphor-wood and hinged with dragon’s feet 
Of brass, made years ago by old Chinese. 

When I was but a lad, I used to find 

A fragrance of the East in them — the sweet 
Remembrance of old ginger-root and teas. 


My mother’s Uncle David had them made, 
The trip he got his mate’s certificates. 

He used them, driving ships around the Horn 
For owners in New York. I’ve heard it said 
He took a merchant vessel through the Straits 
Seventy years before we all were born. 


A hundred years ago, the Southern Stars 

Guided young captains who had chests like these, 
In vessels sturdy as the chests and men. 

They lay awhile, nodding with stately spars 

To home ports and white spires among the trees 
And then drove off across the world again. 


The biting cold that sears New England’s face, 
The buffeting of wind upon this land, 

Are tonic to the people here today. 

They are the children of a salty race, 

Living, as always, near to rock and sand, 
Rich with a memory of wind-blown spray. 
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For Men Only or How to Wrap A Package? 


By Epwarp ZIMMERMAN 


Must I mention that your first re- 
quirement is something to wrap, like 
a gift? Usually this gift must be made 
to look more tasty on the outside than 
on the inside and that is why we are 
here. 

You will need plenty of paper, a 
liberal quantity of string and tape, 
an appropriate gift card, and lots of 
patience. 

First, place the gift in its box and 
survey carefully. The idea is to get 
the paper around the box. This may 
be accomplished by placing it on the 
center of the paper, folding the paper 
up around all four sides, and dexter- 
ously tucking it in at the corners. It 
may be accomplished this way, but it 
won’t. The paper doesn’t quite meet 
at top center, thus leaving part of the 
box exposed. This won’t do. I said 
to have plenty of paper. Better get 
another sheet. 

This paper is prettier than the 
other anyway. This time try to slip 
up on the package unawares. Place 
the box on the center of the paper 
again and slyly gather up the four 
corners into your hand, thus sur- 
rounding it. Now tie the corners to- 
gether with a bit of string and—Oops, 
one of them slipped. Well, tuck it in 
—oh, oh. I should have warned you. 
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The box is apt to come through the 
paper like that when you pull too 
hard. Better get another sheet of 
paper. 

Oh, well, this piece is prettier than 
the others anyway. If there’s no other 
way to get this job done, you can 
always get tough. Place the box in 
one corner this time and roll it along, 
packing away all visible loose ends 
very firmly wher-ever they will go. 
This is likely to prove a little bulky, 
but tape it shut. It'll get by, or would 
have if you hadn’t left out the appro- 
priate gift card. 

Pause to consider. You now have 
three courses open. (1) Hand the gift 
over with the explanation you were 
too busy to wrap it. (2) Sack it. 
Neither of these methods is consid- 
ered polite, manly or straightforward, 
so you must fall back on (3). Take 
the whole works to your wife and, 
weeping a little on her shoulder, turn 
the mess over to her. Lacking a wife, 
run, do not walk, to the nearest fe- 
male member of your family. In a 
few moments when you proudly look 
at the neat package and glow with | 
the sense of something accomplished. 
it would be thoughtful of you to tip 
her. But not too much. 








WARTIME YALE 


No Department Remains Unaltered in Our National Emergency 


The adjustments which Yale Uni- 
versity has made to the war have 
been swift and far-reaching. Prompt- 
ed by the declaration of the Corpora- 
tion six days after Pearl Harbor that 
the facilities of Yale were henceforth 
devoted to the service of our country, 
both students and faculty redirected 
their energies to prepare for active 
participation in the war effort. Many 
went forth to fight; others stayed at 
Yale temporarily to train for the 
complex jobs ahead which will help 
America achieve final victory. 

Now in its 242nd year, Yale has 
a tradition of service to the nation 
which antedates the Revolution and 
has been of significance in every war 
fought by the United States. Now it 
is once more preparing men for the 
rigors of battle and leaders for the 
hazards of peace. 

In the face of total war, the Yale 
campus has undergone a minor rev- 
olution. This new war program ha'’s 
been described as “unique in the his- 
tory of the University and one of the 
most far-reaching adaptations to the 
current war effort among any Amer- 
ican institutions of higher education. 
It includes not only the accelerated 
schedule of graduation in a little 
more than two years, but also com- 
prehends the compulsory body-build- 
ing and toughening program for work 
in both war industries and the armed 
forces.” 

Announcement was made recently 
that plans are nearing completion for 
establishing an officers school at Yale 
shortly after the New Year. Many 





college buildings will probably be 
taken over and part of the gymna- 
sium and athletic fields will be used 
for physical conditioning and drill- 
ing. Still in the tentative stage, these 
negotiations nevertheless indicate that 
the University is ready to undergo 
any change that may increase its co- 
operation with the training program 
of the armed forces. 

The most conspicuous changes of 
wartime Yale are to be found in the 
curriculum of the undergraduate. The 
normal four-year college term has 
been telescoped into two years and 
seven months. This accelerated pro- 
gram is accomplished by means of 
increased assignments, intensified 
work schedules and a full summer 
term. So impressed were students 
with the spirit of urgency, that more 
than 98 per cent of the University’s 
3,000-odd undergraduates sacrificed 
their vacations to return for the sum- 
mer term which began in July and 
ended in September of this year. 


Classroom discipline is being en- 
forced, tardiness is penalized, and 
“cuts” are severely discouraged. In 


the actual program of courses there 
has been a sharp trend towards 
mathematics and the sciences, and 
language courses in Japanese, Rus- 
sian and Malayan. 

Figures available at the time of 
writing show that 85 per cent of the 
students are committed to service in 
the Army, Navy or Marine Corps by 
enlistment in the reserves. In fact 


the entire undergraduate body may 
be said to be mobilized, since Yale 
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Students form part of the Coast Guard Auxiliary, which patrols the New Haven 
Harbor in four-hour shifts. 


requires each student to think out 
and register his plan of preparing for 
service to his country during the war 
whether it be military duty, medicine, 
war industries, government work, or 
essential civilian activities. 

Yale recently summarized its pol- 
icy: “For every student, regardless 
of course of study, of school, or of 
physical qualifications, it means de- 
fining, recording, and pursuing to the 
best of his abiliiy a definite plan to 
serve his country. Only if a student 
does this, is Yale justified in allow- 
ing him to remain. Only if Yale car- 
ties out this plan of service, is it jus- 
tified in carrying on undergraduate 
education in this time of national 
peril.” 

The pleasant extra-curricular diver- 


sions of peace have been put aside 
to allow for Air Raid Precautions 
service. The Yale Undergraduate War 
Council has provided 177 auxiliary 
fire fighters, 123 men for Coast Guard 
auxiliary harbor patrol, 90 spotters 
for enemy aircraft, 75 auxiliary po- 
lice, and many other volunteers, who 
total in all some 600 students. 

In addition, over 300 students have 
contributed a pint of blood each to a 
Red Cross mobile unit. As has been 
said, “Yale recognizes that its student 
body is only loaned to the Univer- 
sity for preparation for war duty, and 
the turnout for civilian defense jobs 
proves that the student also recog- 
nizes this fact.” 

In a letter to President Seymour, 


Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War 
23 
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and Yale ’88, stressed the necessity 
of a physical fitness program. The 
Yale undergraduate has added to his 
academic and A.R.P. work at least 
three hours of compulsory exercise a 
week, This requirement can be satis- 
fied by participation in varsity and 
intra-mural sports, and those who are 
not enrolled in such sports usually 
have to take rigorous body-building 
exercises under the direction of Rob- 
ert J. H. (Bob) Kiphuth, famous 
Olympic swimming coach. In addi- 
tion there are outdoor jiu-jitsu classes, 
fencing and stick fighting, mass calis- 
thenics, and for some 70 volunteers 
of combat-team groups, hiking, wad- 
ing through swamps, swimming across 
streams, climbing hills and racing 
over obstacles and through woods. 
Stiff tests are devised to record the 
rate of development and establish 
standards of performance. 

All in all, the easy days of pre- 
Pearl Harbor college life have been 
replaced by a spirit of urgency. The 
undergraduate has heeded the warn- 
ing delivered by a speaker at. the 
University who said that college stu- 
dents were “on borrowed time” and 
had better get ready to repay with 
interest their loan from the armed 
services. As Charles Seymour, Pres- 
ident of the University, has written 
in the New York Times: “The war 
has certainly brought an added se- 
riousness and simplicity to student 
life. There is no longer any place for 
the student who treats his years in 
college as a means of postponing hard 
work and enjoying an interlude of 
country-club existence. The stepped- 
up tempo of the curriculum, the mili- 
tary requirements, compulsory : phy- 
sical training and the like leave the 





undergraduate little time to waste— 
even if he desired to waste it.” 

The faculty too has responded to 
the demands of Yale at war. Not 
only are professors required to handle 
added teaching duties, but they have 
sacrificed their summer _ research 
time and are teaching on a year 
‘round basis with no extra compensa- 
tion. Some 225 members of the fac- 
ulty have left New Haven for service 
with the Army, Navy and war in- 
dustry as well as the government. 
One hundred more are working on 
research projects, in highly special- 
ized advisory capacities, with civilian 
defense organizations in and around 
New Haven. 

The graduate and _ professional 
schools have, of course, been hardest 
hit with losses of student personnel. 
The count for the entire University 
shows, that there has been a drop of 
384 in population from last year. 
That the loss in the graduate and 
professional schools largely accounts 
for this is shown by the fact that the 
enrollment in the undergraduate 
schools reflects a net gain of 144 over 
1941. This increase is caused by the 
size of the present Freshman class 
which numbers 1,157, the largest in 
Yale history. The School of Law, in 
contrast, has lost over half of its stu- 
dent body, and the Graduate School 
and the School of Fine Arts reveal a 
significant, if less dramatic decrease. 
It must be borne in mind, however, 
that. the University as a whole will 
suffer the loss of 600 seniors in De- 
cember and, with the recent low- 
ering of the draft age to 18, expects 
considerable losses from the student 
body. 

Alone among the graduate schools, 
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The Yale Army R. O. T. C. battery holds drills in the field in shifts of three hours a 
week. Future fighting men get first-hand experience in handling the weapons of modern 
warfare, as well as practice in taking and giving orders under conditions of actual battle. 


the Medical and Nursing Schools 
show a slight increase over last year 
in enrollment. Working on an all- 
year accelerated basis, incipient doc- 
tors and nurses are preparing them- 
selves for duty on the battle fronts. 
Already the first Yale Medical Unit 
of World War II has left for service. 
Known as U S. Military Hospital No. 
39, it follows the traditions of the last 
war when Yale sent a mobile unit to 
France. The Unit includes 48 physi- 
cians, 7 dentists, 103 nurses and 
civilian specialists, and some 500 en- : 


listed men from the Army. In its orig- 
inal form it was organized to care for 
1,000 patients. All members of the 
medical personnel held positions in 
the Yale School of Medicine and the 
New Haven Hospital and 30 of the 
nurses are graduates of the Yale 
School of Nursing. 

The probable need for some 10,000 
chaplains in American armed forces 
in the present war has, according to 
Luther A. Weigle, Dean of the Yale 
Divinity School and President of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
5 
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Christ in America, “created a demand 
that strains to the utmost the ability 
of the churches and the theological 
seminaries to supply properly qual- 
ified men. The primary responsibility 
of the Divinity School in relation. to 
the war, therefore, is to do its own 
distinctive work in the education of 
ministers, effectively, thoroughly, and 
as quickly as is consonant with sound 
educational procedure. The govern- 
ment has unequivocally recognized 
the nation’s need, in this supreme 
trial, of the ministry of religion, That 
need is rooted in our history as an 
American people; it stands out 
sharply and clearly in the contrast 
between the ideals of democracy and 
the purposes of totalitarianism.” 
The directors of the University’s 
war program have been in constant 
consultation not only with officials of 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps, 
but also with leaders in American 
war industries in order to meet the 
needs of production better. As a re- 
sult the University is now turning 
over certain of its classroom and 
teaching facilities to the Engineering, 
Science and Management War Train- 
ing program which is under the direc- 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Set up in 1940 to overcome produce 
tion bottlenecks by giving specialized 
training in industrial skills to factory 
workers at night, some 6,300 men and 
women have already left the school 
as advanced industrial specialists. In 
the present term just begun, over 
1,700 war industry workers in New 
Haven and Fairfield counties of Con- 
necticut are enrolled. The courses 
are supervised by Yale and taught by 
the New Haven Y.M.C.A. Junior 
College and the Bridgeport Engineer- 
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ing Institute. 

In short there are no departments 
of the University, graduate and un- 
dergraduate, which have remained 
unaltered in the face of our national 
emergency, but further drastic ad- 
justments may be predicted. 

Yale, in common with her sister 
universities, stands on the brink of 
a tremendous educational upheaval 
which will leave its scars for many 
years to come. The situation is chang- 
ing so rapidly due to the imminent 
lowering of the draft age and the huge 
demands for manpower in the armed 
forces and industry, that it is expect- 
ed few men will be left in the tradi- 
tional liberal arts and graduate school 
courses. It seems at this point that 
the emphasis will be placed increas- 
ingly on the training of scientists, en- 
gineers and pre-medical students in 
the universities while the armed 
forces will handle to their own satis- 
faction the training of men with other 
educational backgrounds. 

But Yale will still make its own 
important contribution to the war, 
not only by what it is now doing but 
also through the functions which it 
can perform in the future. Even en- 
listed men often stand in need of that 
training which can only be secured 
at a university with adequate teach- 
ing and research facilities. Officers 
most certainly can benefit by inten- 
sive short periods of indoctrination 
such as that which will occur on the 
Yale campus after January 1. The 
candle of learning will be kept lit, no 
matter how difficult or how great the 
sacrifice, until the world once more 
turns to universities for its leaders 
and planners in the rebuilding of a 
new world. 


























Since there is something synony- 
mous between Christmas and dolls, 
we take pleasure in presenting a very 
clever little girl from Bradford, Penn- 
sylvania, who has, it would seem, de- 
veloped a hobby into a neat business. 
Meet our young doll<maker, Daisy 
Welch, who for the past four years 
has been making dolls from such 
commonplace tid-bits as peanuts and 
walnuts. 

This hobbist extraordinary began 
making dolls during the long hours 
of an illness which has kept her con- 
fined to her bed a great deal of the 
time. Hard on the heels of her first 
attempts at doll making came the 
realization that she possessed great 
talent, and to date she has made sev- 
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eral hundred of these unique crea- 
tions. Daisy now earns her own money 
by selling her dolls to doll collectors, 
and her famous little people have 
won, among other prizes, a Blue Rib- 
bon at the World’s Fair in New York, 
a first prize at the National Doll 
Show, and a trophy at the National 
Peanut Exposition. 

Perhaps her masterpieces have 
been a complete doll orchestra, Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, and 
some very authentic looking Dutch 
Children. And just in case little Daisy 
ever runs out of a job, we know a 
certain rosy-cheeked old gent who 
would snap her up like a new auto- 
mobile tire. His name is St. Nick, and 
you'll find his calling card in your 
stocking on Christmas morn. 


An Englishman visiting America 
went to make a call upon the wife of 
the Professor of botany at one of the 
New England colleges. He carried a 
box of flowers for the lady, and was 
surprised to see a large greenhouse 
and a profusion of trees, flowering 
shrubs and blooming plants in the 
grounds about the Professor’s house. 
When received by the lady, he said: 
“I have brought you a few flowers, 
but when I see the flowers you have 
already I find it is like casting pearls 
before swine.” 

The visitor had in mind “coals to 
Newcastle,” but had picked the wrong 
quotation, 


my name.” 
7 


Thirty years ago Martin Lomas- 
ney was the unquestioned leader of 
the Democrats of Ward 8, Boston, 
and he told this story of a speech that 
he made at a Sunday rally, two days 
before election day, to an audience 
composed entirely of Jews. 

Martin was a candidate for elec- 
tion to the State Senate, and, for- 
getting that not one of his audience 
was a Christian, he ended his speech 
by saying: “Tuesday is election day. 
The ballot is secret, and when you 
stand in the polling place alone with 
your Redeemer, then remember to 
make the sign of the cross opposite 








REPORT TO THE HOME FRONT 


By P.F.C. Arruur Setren 


A Soldier Answers Frankly Some of 


I came into the Army of the United 
States cursing the war, Hitler who 
started it, the fact that I was eligible 
for active service, and my draft 
board. 

I have been in uniform two months, 
and I find myself in love with Army 
life. 

Behind this change which surprises 
me even more than it does my bewil- 
dered wife, there is a story. 

It is the story of Uncle Sam’s in- 
credible solicitude over his nephew’s 
welfare, his physical condition, cul- 
tural and other needs. No country 
in the world can match this paternal- 
ism. Hardened old-time Army men 
may scoff and battle-scarred veterans 
may smile. But to one soldier at least 
this concern over the well-being, men- 
tal and physiological, of every last 
man in khaki, proved beyond ll 
doubt that America is worth fighting 
for. 

It is a mistake to think that sol- 
diering isn’t tough. To be uprooted 
from the ease and security of home 
and job and suddenly to find oneself 
away from family and friends, thrust 
willy nilly into a world of men in 
training, can be a strain on the 
morale. But then just as quickly, as 
you find yourself among thousands 
of others in the same spot, you make 
friends, you share your worries and 
the worries evaporate. 

In a thousand subtle ways the 
Army helps this process along. Upon 
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Those Questions You've Been Asking 


arrival at my replacement training 
center, we were assigned to billets in 
hotel rooms. “Men who want to stay 
together, step out in groups of twos 
or threes!” shouted the new top-kick. 
Newly formed friendships were in 
this way preserved by official order, 
and we were filled with gratitude. 

For many of our soldiers, accus- 
tomed to lavish domestic comfort, 
K.P., that most despised of all duties, 
is) synonymous, with severe punish- 
ment. This is not the case for kitchen 
police detail is given to every man 
in turn, and none escapes. It gener- 
ally occurs once a week and lasts 
from four-thirty a.m. to four-thirty 
p.m. with time off for rest during the 
afternoon. Now, to be assigned to peel 
spuds or wash pots and pans for 
seven or eight hours at a stretch can 
be quite an ordeal to the jeep who 
is in only a few days. But the Army 
is kind to its newcomers. The arrival 
any time of day of a visitor from 
home automatically releases Johnny 
Doughboy from K.P. duty. 

With impressive speed every man 
in the enormous army being trained 
by Uncle Sam is “processed”; e.g., 
interviewed, examined and classified 
according to the Army’s needs and 
according to the man’s abilities. The 
near-perfection with which this sys- 
tem works out is apparent in a kitch- 
en where I happened one day to be 
serving as a K.P. The cook had been 
a chef in civilian life. Two of his as- 
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sistants had done this kind of work 
before they were inducted. A private 
who was buy candling eggs to be 
served for breakfast the following 
morning turned out to be the owner 
of a big chicken farm in the Middle 
West! 

Not everyone can do what he likes 
in a fighting Army which is out to 
win a global war. But our forces need 
prodigious numbers of clerks, audi- 
tors, entertainers, carpenters, me- 
chanics, chauffeurs, and whatnot. The 
process of selection itself requires 
great skill and experience. To this 
work the Army has assigned men 
who were in civilian life personnel di- 
rectors, the heads of employment 
agencies, former school teachers. The 
buck private who classified me at Fort 
Dix had earned his’ Ph.D. in psy- 
chology at Princeton. The $66 a 
month corporal who processed me at 
the Basic Training Center in Miami 
supervised 800 workers in a large fac- 
tory in Greenpoint, Brooklyn. The 
man in charge of the insurance unit 
at headquarters was once a success- 
ful agent. 

My buddy, Felix E., worked in civ- 
ilian life for the Internal Revenue 
Department. Today he is in the Ad- 
jutant’s office doing similar work and 
liking it immensely. The men who 
contribute to the Post weekly news- 
paper includes ex-staff reporters for 
the International News Service, the 
United Press, the World Telegram, 
former writers for The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The New Yorker, and 
Current History Magazine. A room- 
mate who was in charge of a fleet of 
taxicabs is now doing virtually the 
same work for the Air Force, only in- 
stead of taxis the vehicles are cov- 
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ered wagons. The onetime headmas- 
ter of a-Perth Amboy high-school is 
eurrently a lecturer on personal hy- 
giene. A prosperous New York lawyer 
discusses the Articles of War before 
thousands of ground crew troops. 

Uncle Sam caters to almost every 
conceivable human need. In addition 
to its own doctors, legal staff, dentists, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, priests, 
ministers and rabbis, the Army goes 
out of its way to keep its men happy 
culturally. There is baseball for base- 
ball fans, libraries for bookworms. 
Men are encouraged to have their own 
radios and attend the numerous pro- 
grams of entertainment which are ar- 
ranged by regular enlisted men under 
officer supervision. Since my induc- 
tion I have been given symphonic 
music played by a soldiers orchestra, 
Shakespeare played by men who 
once acted on Broadway, free moving 
pictures and a glittering variety of 
other types of amusement. 

One of the most notorious Army 
“beefs” is about the much-criticized 
Sunday night dinner, consisting of hot 
dogs, beans and potato salad. But 
there is very little criticism of the 
other twenty meals served in Army 
mess halls during the week, the rea- 
son being that there is nothing to 
criticize. The present writer has been 
eating all his life, and it is difficult to 
recall a time when there was greater 
plenty or variety in his diet. A typical 
breakfast consists of fresh fruit, bacon 
and potatoes, dry cereal and milk, 
coffee, toast and jelly. The mid-day 
chow which doesn’t include eight dif- 
ferent dishes is rare, and the typical 
supper cannot be matched for $1.50 
in any civilian restaurant. The tradi- 
tionally lavish Sunday noon meal, 
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with its roast turkey, cranberry sauce, 
vegetables, cake, ice cream and grape 
juice, is usually the last word for the 
most critical of gourmets. 

“And what about the pay,” pro- 
tests the undrafted, “How can a mar- 
ried man live on $50 a month.” But 
here too Uncle Sam bends backward 
in his preoccupation with this prob- 
lem. When he tells you that the Army 
offers “excellent careers for excellent 
young men,” he is speaking the 
truth. The present writer is married 
and a father. My wife receives $62.00 
and I $28.00 per month, making a 
total of $90.00. To this the Army adds 
$20.00 for “ration allowance,” inas- 
much as I live off the post with my 
wife. On October Ist I will have my 
Corporal’s stripes, meaning that I 
will receive an additional $16.00,— 
total: $126.00 or about $32.00 a week. 
As a buck Sergeant my weekly earn- 
ings will approximate $41.00 a week. 

Recently I saw a newspaper article 
which compared the positions of a civ- 
ikan earning $50.00 per week and a 
soldier without dependents earning a 
Private’s pay. After taxes, war bonds, 
insurance, doctor’s and dentist’s bills 
had been deducted, it was clear that 
the soldier was much better off. To 
this must be added the advantages 
which accrue to the soldier who is 
honorably discharged after the war is 
over, and which will be appreciated 
by veterans of the last war. 

When I write to friends back home 
and tell them I never felt better in 
my life, I am telling the truth. I have 
taken several inches off my waistline, 
I sleep better, I work harder, and I 
have cured a mild but annoying case 
of stomach ulcer. What counts even 
more, I take pride in being in the 
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service with a real opportunity of one 
day in the near ‘future to move up 
into the front line of active duty. 

Uncle Sam is as generous in his 
reward for ability and dependability 
as any other big business. Promotions 
are rapid and democratic, and during 
war-time there are rich dividends for 
the wide awake soldier. Corporal’s 
stripes, with an increase of $4.00 a 
week in salary, come easily to the 
man who does his job and who 
obeys orders. It doesn’t take anything 
more than simple honesty plus native 
common sense to become a Sergeant, 
a promotion which carries a substan- 
tial rise in earnings. One of my 
friends was wearing chevrons after 
sixty days in the service. 

The American soldier of 1942 is 
more than a favorite son. He is the 
family pet, and by family I mean 
130,000,000 people who appreciate 
what Johnny Doughboy has given up 
to win the war. The nation’s greatest 
artists travel thousands of miles to 
give him free entertainment. Million- 
aires spend their holidays at home so 
that he can have the run of summer 
resorts. Automobiles are put in dead 
storage so that he can have a rubber 
raincoat and while sugar is rationed 
at home Johnny gets all he wants. 

In camps which are isolated from 
towns and even in cities such as 
Miami Beach where the military and 
civilian live side by side, Uncle Sam 
maintains post exchanges so that 
Johnny can get his ice cream and 
souvenirs at cost, and commissaries 
so that Mrs. Johnny Doughboy can 
buy groceries for ridiculous prices. 
Recently I broke my watch. A civil- 
ian jeweler asked $3.00 for a new 
stem and cleaning. Uncle Sam did 
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the job for 75c. My wife pays 62c a 
dozen for eggs in a civilian grocery. 
At the commissary they are just half. 
We took a bus to the Post Exchange. 
The fare was a dime for my wife, but 
only a nickel for myself. Uncle Sam 
will wash and press my Class A 
(dress) uniform for a quarter. The 
most inexpensive tailor charges half a 
dollar. My letters are mailed for me 
without charge and there are deliv- 
eries (by the military post office 
which, incidentally, is manned prin- 
cipally by ex-postal clerks) even on 
Sundays because Uncle Sam knows 
how impatiently I wait for mail. 
Imperceptibly, Uncle Sam does 
things to Johnny Doughboy’s vanity 
and self-respect. The soldier who is 
assigned to clerical work in head- 
quarters feels his responsibility weigh- 
ing heavily upon him. The rifleman 
writes to Mom that he has one of the 
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most important jobs in the Army. 
The M.P. who prowls around the 
nearby town, pistol conspicuously on 
his hip, knows that his is a key posi- 
tion. Once a cook in a Post hospital 
pointed out how many lives were de- 
pendent upon him. Post shoemakers 
are convinced that the war could not 
be won without them — and they’re 
probably right. The physical training 
instructor, the morale troops in spe- 
cial services, the men in ranks, the 
hospital orderlies, the finance clerks, 
the editors of the Post newspaper, 
the classification experts, the dieti- 
cians, the dishwashers — all of them 
units in the vast aggregation of man- 
power which constitutes an Army, 
learn by practice that one cannot do 
without the other. Thus do they re- 
ceive a great lesson in democracy, 
and thus do they fight the battle of 
civilization. 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE LEARNS THE HARD WAY 


(Continued from page 19) 


ticated songs, she decorated a dozen 
highball glasses, each bearing the 
name of a frequent visitor to his 
home. 

Assisting Mrs. Ely—and learning 
the business—are Betty Brooks and 
Howard Crook, both natives of Lyme. 
Mr. Ely rushes home from Pratt, 
Read Co. at Essex every day to help 
with the packing and crating. Mrs. 
Ely’s peak business comes just before 
Christmas, just before the June wed- 
dings, and just before the Florida 
winter season which, come to think of 
it, just about uses up the year. 

She has been trying to be of use 


in the war effort, and has offered to 
use her kilns for firing certain air- 
plane parts, but so far has received 
no takers. She’s also pondering de- 
signs incorporating war slogans. 

During the hunting season, Mrs. 
Ely sketches game birds and hunting 
dogs. She had a tame Mallard which 
she used as a model for awhile. The 
Mallard, Catherine by name, was 
found in the woods when she was a 
day old, and Mrs. Ely raised her. 
But Catherine finally went the way 
of all flesh; she eloped with a wild 
duck. 








JUST AMONG OURSELVES 
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tion coming in at the present time. 
There is complete agreement that the 
government is not fooling when its 
spokesmen tell us that we must con- 
vert to coal. The problem of manu- 
facturing grates for that conversion is 
now being ironed out. New England 
will be hard hit by this drastic change 
from ordinary fuel oil heating. There 
will be furnaces to stoke and coal bins 
to fill. But there are also New Eng- 
land men and women to stoke these 
furnaces. If putting a grate in a fur- 
nace and burning coal will help our 
tanks get to Berlin and our planes to 
Tokyo any sooner, there isn’t much 
question about what New England’s 
answer will ‘be. 
Keene, N. H. 

Dear Sir:— 

Your article “Plundering The Help- 
less” by Courtenay Guild, in the 
October copy of “Yankee” is one of 
the finest and most truthful articles, 
written recently, on the Nazi perse- 
cution of Jews. 

For centuries, Jews in all foreign 
countries, have been loyal to their 
native lands. Whatever they pos- 
sessed, was obtained through hard 
work and, many times, through bit- 
ter struggling. 

One of my mother’s uncles, who 
owned one of the largest stores in 
Berlin, Germany, lost four sons in the 


World War and died broken-hearted, 


as a result. Many Jews lost sons, 
fighting for Germany, in the last 
World War. Many helped in the 


upbuilding of the country, for centur- 
ies, as the history of German Jews 
dates back, over one thousand years. 
One merely has to observe the refu- 
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gees who have come to America, their 
activity’ and resourcefulness, to un- 
derstand the integrity of these foreign 
born Jews who are being so mis- 
treated, to-day, by ruthless gangsters, 
who are persecuting them only to 
plunder and to rob them, and, for no 
other reason. Your article surely is 
written right to the point, and de- 
serves favorable comment from our 
Jewish leaders who are trying to give 
to the American public, a real true 
understanding about Nazi — persecu- 
tions. 
Yours truly, 


CF. 





Here is a little gem that I found 
sometime ‘ago written by Margaret 
Mackprang Mackay, who's doggie. 
Was it written for you? 

“DOG FOR DISPOSAL” 

My dog is a nuisance, an absolute pest; 

With him in the house there is truly no 
rest. 

He leaves dirty tracks on the mirror- 
bright floor, 

And scratches the paint from the tidy 
front door. 

He slobbers his water and spills half his 
food; 

The rugs are all gnawed and the slippers 


are chewed. 

He sheds tufts of hair and he scatters 
his fleas; 

He buries his bones under bushes and 
trees, 

He keeps us awake every night with his 

yaps; 

The neighbors all curse him for spoiling 
their naps. 

I'll stand it no longer. I’m getting fed 
up. 

I mi. « be a slave to that bothersome 
pup! 




















INDEPENDENCE OF INDIA 


By Courtenay GuILp 


Over two thousand years ago, 
Socrates claimed distinction from 
the fact that he was conscious of his 
own ignorance, while men whe called 
themselves wise did not know how 
ignorant they were. 

“The man who knows it all” is 
frequently encountered in modern 
society, and he is always ready in 
loud tones to give his opinion on 
any important question of the day. 
During and after a celebrated mur- 
der trial in Massachusetts, there were 
men who never saw the man accused 
of murder, or heard the testimony 
of any witnesses in the case, and yet, 
from reading newspaper reports of 
the trial, they maintained that their 
knowledge regarding the guilt or in- 
nocence of the man was more reli- 
able than that of the judge and jury 
that tried him, and of the Governor 
of the state and the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

A subject that has caused many 
Americans to display their ignorance 
in the last three years is the treat- 
ment of India by the British govern- 
ment, and hardly a week has passed 
in the present year that somebody 
has not written a letter to a Boston 
daily paper demanding the immedi- 
ate granting of independence to 
India. 

The British Information Service in 
R.C.A. Building in New York has 
issued a small pamphlet that gives 
a great deal of interesting informa- 
tion about India and its people. A 
careful reading of the pamphlet 
shows how mistaken are the writers 
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of most of the letters to the editor 
demanding relief for the people of 
India from British oppression. 

The magnitude of the problem of 
government is .manifest when we 
know that India has 388,800,000 in- 
habitants. They speak 24 different 
languages, and the only language 
common to the educated people of 
India is English. 

An American can better understand 
the size of the population of India by 
remembering that it is about three 
times the population of the United 
States. 

Americans reading about the In- 
dian National Congress suppose it 
to be a legislative body, but it is 
actually a political party that rep- 
resents an extremely small part of 
the people of India. 

The arrest and imprisonment of 
Mr. Gandhi has been denounced by 
scores of letter writers as an ex- 
ample of the suppression of free 
speech by the British. We learn that 
this action was decided at a meeting 
of the Executive Council with two 
British and eleven India members 
present when the vote was taken. 

Nearly one-fourth of the Indian 
population are not British subjects 
and owe allegiance only to their 
rulers. The British Indian provinces 
have had self-government since 1937, 
and women have the franchise in all 
of British India. 

India has been offered full self- 
government after the war, and ten 
out of every eleven judges of the 
country are Indians. The British cen- 





tral government deals with defense, 
foreign affairs and matters of na- 
tional importance. 

India pays no taxes to Britain, 
direct or indirect, and Indian in- 
vestors hold 75 per cent of the se- 
curities of the Indian Government. 

If India were seething with a 
spirit of revolt as represented by 
some letter writers, men of India 
would be reluctant to enlist to fight 
on the side of the British against 
Japanese and Germans. The records 
show that about 300,000 Indian sol- 
diers are serving overseas, and they 
have fought beside the British on 
almost every front. These Indians 
serving abroad are all volunteers, 


and the army in India, exclusive of 
these troops, has grown from 170,- 
000 to 1,250,000. Recruits are being 
accepted at 
month. 


the rate of 50,000 a 
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While India is furnishing so many 
men for the army, there are also 
40,000 Indian seamen serving the 
merchant ships of the Allies. There 
are also ten squadrons of the Indian 
air force. 

India is making 90 per cent of 
her own war equipment, and is also 
supplying other members of the 
United Nations. The country is rated 
among the eight leading industrial 
countries of the world. 

Many other facts show the progress 
that India has made and is making. 
Perhaps our friends the letter writ- 
ers think they could have done better 
in managing the affairs of the peo- 
ple of India, but when facts instead 
of theories and prejudice are given 
proper consideration, it appears that 
the British government of India has 
done a pretty good job. 





Winter Solstice 

By Frances Frost 
Soft is the air with the smell of snow, 
this longest evening of the year. 
Up on the hill we watch him go, 
his lantern swinging yellow, clear, 
from house to barn, from fence to shed. 
He plods about his early chores 
with Time’s light snowdust on his head, 
impervious to hate and wars. 


He sets his lantern on the wall 

and scans the dusk for further snow. 
Towns may smash and nations fall: 
he only hears the small wind blow 
among his hemlocks, hears his cows 
low drowsily. His slow thoughts keep 
within the boundaries of mows, 


cut plug, seed catalogues and sleep. 























Christmas 


By Stan Cummincs 


Pageants 


With Father As Producer — In Spite of Opposition 


They were about the most informal 
things that ever happened, and they 
began as informally as they ended. 
We would all be seated about the 
table, eating the soup into which the 
Thanksgiving turkey had degenerat- 
ed, when Mother, quite uncon- 
sciously, would begin counting the 
shopping days over to herself. Sud- 
denly she would come to the twenty- 
fifth, and then, realizing where she 
was, would do a little wishful think- 
ing—this time aloud. 

“I do hope we can have a quiet 
Christmas this year!” 

“Christmas” was the 
Dad ever caught. 

“Oh, yes!” he would mutter with- 
out ever coming out from behind the 
Gazette, “Higgenbottom wants me to 
put on another pageant up at the 
church this year.” 

That was the cue for Mother to 
reach for a cigarette, and for us kids 
to tear off to the shed, and write 
down solemnly in chicken’s blood that 
this year we would die a martyr’s 
death before becoming angels. It was 
thus each year that the First Bap- 
tist Church in Shelburne Falls experi- 
enced its annual blessed event, and 
gave birth, with these usual labor 
pains, to another of its famous 
pageants. 

From this point on growth was 
slow, but definite. Many times during 
the next week, Dad would come out 
of his den clutching a manuscript, 
and go into a huddle with Mother. 
From start to finish, Mother headed 
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only word 


the opposition, and a fine job she did, 
too. 
“No, my dear. Chariots are impos- 
sible on that small “If you 
are going to drag the Roman army 
into this, you can find costumes for 
them !” 

The only thing that kept the vil- 
lage’s Alfred Hitchcock from hewing 
off the rear of the church, and in- 
stalling a revolving stage and an 
aquacade was Mother’s untiring tem- 
porizing. In the end, Dad would set- 
tle for a couple of centurians and a 
full sized manger. 

That next Sunday would come the 
harrowing task of assigning parts. 
Fverything had to be considered. It 
was suicide to give only twenty-four 
lines to someone who had had thirty 
the year before. Just who had the 
leading parts was a secret that never 
was disclosed. With the upper brack- 
ets of adolescence holding out for 
“sword parts” the problem of finding 
plain, peace-loving shepherds and 
Wise Men was settled only by finesse 
that would have done credit to a 
major diplomat. Eventually, the boys 
would be won over with the promise 
of a beard and a dagger—Dad always 
convinced the local branch of the 
Will Hays’ office that the Judeans’ 
daggers were for cleaning fish. One 
thing about Dad, he was terribly con- 
vincing. 

As the days wore on, it soon be- 
came apparent that an emergency ex- 
isted; domestic martial law was un- 
officially declared; and every mem 


stage.” 
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ber of the household rose to the occa- 
sion. Mother, first assistant in charge 
of properties, began her most fan- 
tastic of scavenger hunts—one stable 
with accessories—tin cigarette boxes 
for the Wise Men’s myrrh — extra 
crooks for the shepherds—one dozen 
pairs of sandals—one scroll of parch- 





ment—one halo—and the jaw bone 
of an ass. 
Sis and I, for our part, would 


sharpen the family axe, and go up on 
the mountain to get ferns, and laurel, 
and brush for Dad’s “effects.” One 
thing about Dad, he did get spectac- 
ular “effects,” and during the whole 
of these preliminaries he would plot 
and graph, hammer and drape with 
the zeal of any artist following the 
gleam of his vision. 

By the time of the third and last 
rehearsal on the Saturday before 
Christmas Sunday, the simple unim- 
posing manuscript had been trans- 
formed into perfect pandemonium. 
Three of the principles were out with 
colds, and those who did show up 
hadn’t quite learned their parts—or, 
to be more exact, hadn’t learned them 
at all. The prompter invariably stole 
the show at every rehearsal. Dad at 
the back of the hall, working the 
lighting apparatus with one hand, and 
gesturing wildly with the other, would 
bellow at a centurian for coming into 
the wrong scene, on the wrong side, 
at the wrong time. The centurian 
would immediately begin crying into 
his shield. His mother, watching from 
the sidelines, would fly to his sup- 
port, and there would be a brief in- 
termission while amends were made. 
Behind the scenes, Mother worked 
like a xylophone player draping fig- 
ures as soon as they came within 
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reach. 
had reduced the Herculean task to 
mass - production efficiency. You 
merely stepped up and gave your 
stage name — Balthazar; a Thief; 
Third Shepherd; or whatever it was 
— and before you could say, “Hey, 
ain’t this a couch cover?” she would 
have you safely pinned into it, and 
would be half way through gauzing 
an angel. 

In a maze of lost cues, false entrees, 
and delayed exits the rehearsal would 
muddle on. The Primary Department 
would get every one off to a bad start 
by balking their entrance and refus- 
ing solidly to sing their opening num- 
ber — Little Jewels. Hastily the cloak 
room would be cleared for a concen- 
tration camp, and the nonconformists 
coaxed into it with the different teach- 
ers taking their turns at martyrdom. 
The difference between togas and 
skirts had to be explained fully to 
belligerent boys. 

Old Mrs. Heminway, one of the 
church’s founding mothers, would 
hobble up to declare that Mark had 
been misquoted, and lobbyists from 
the Foreign Missionary Society and 
the W.C.T.U. would rally to her sup- 
port in insisting that the lines be 
changed. Through it all, Reverend 
Higgenbottom, would wander up and 
down the aisles, in and out of the 
scenes, reminding everyone that it 
wasn’t the make-up or the costumes 
or the words, but the spirit that 
counted. 

About the middle 
Dad would get his 


From years of experience, she 


of the third act, 
fingers into the 


wrong socket, the lights would go out, 
and the first and last dress rehearsal 
would die a natural death. That eve- 
ning in the calm 


before 


the storm, 

















Mother and Dad would sit down to 
take inventory. Thicker sandals had 
to be found so Joseph wouldn’t 
wound himself on another thumb 
tack dropped by the decorating 
committee. It though 
he would have to go into his act on 
crutches as it was. About four of the 
sopranos would have to be drafted 
in as angels to keep them from 
drowning out the altos, and the an- 
nual “pre-performance gum-chewing 
prohibition” must not be forgotten. 
All in all, the future looked exception- 
ally bright. If there was anything that 
insured a successful pageant, it was 
a terrible rehearsal. It never failed. 

Those Christmas Sunday evenings 
certainly packed them in. From the 
time the curtain went up and the audi- 
ence “Ohed” and “Ahed” just on the 
strength of the scenery alone, it was 
apparent that the show was a decided 
hit. It was positively uncanny at 
times. The Spirit of Faith who had 
never before said a line of her part 
without having it shouted at her from 
the wings went through all three of 
her verses like a second Katharine 
Cornell, and then went back and did 
the last one over again just to show 
it wasn’t luck. For the first time in 
their lives the Wise Men got to the 
manger without forgetting their gold, 
or their myrrh, or their frank-incense. 
Not a Shepherd lost his beard. Of 
course there were some slip-ups. One 
of the minor prophets got lost in the 
foliage, and didn’t show up until the 
finale, but nobody missed him except 
his mother. Before the pageant had 
even started two of the Shepherds 
had splintered their crooks in some 
informal jousting in the vestibule and 
came into their scene bearing the 


looked as 
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cudgel-like remains. The spotlight on 
the reader’s face refused to function, 
but, as Dad so very candidly ex- 
plained to her afterwards, her face 
might have detracted from what she 
was saying anyway. When Charity 
fainted and had to be carried out, 
Mother snatched her muslin from her 
as she left, and swaddling herself in 
it, rushed on to the stage and gave 
the stricken one’s speech verbatim. 
Mother was good anyway, and best 
in crises. 

Then, as the last act came to a 
close, Dad would close his eyes and 
cross his fingers as the curtain came 
crashing down. Not a single casualty! 
Outside, the high-ceiling auditorium 
rocked with applause. As Dad, beam- 
ing with pride, stepped out from be- 
hind the curtain, a bevy of laymen 
and laywomen would come rushing 
out from their pews gushing congrat- 
ulations. Mrs. Heminway would de- 
clare that, scripturally speaking, it 
was perfect. The Reverend Higgen- 
bottom would insist that the spirit 
and sincerity that pervaded the whole 
masterpiece was not to be duplicated 
in the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 

When we all trooped home that eve 
ning bearing boxes of pageant para- 
phernalia we would find Mother 
already there sprawled on the living 
room couch with a cigarette. 

“It really was a grand play, darl- 
ing. Another year don’t you think it 
would be fun to go down to Mother’s 
in Boston, and see the Christmas 
pageant at her church?” 

“Another year,” Dad would reply 
crisply, “we’re going to do away with 
those footlights! They’re too darn 
bright. They get the kids rattled.” 





MUSTER and TRAINING DAYS of LONG AGO 


By Jason Atmus Russety 


(Conclusion) 


And the task of providing, cooking, 
and serving food for these crowded 
gatherings was a problem and a task 
worthy to be chronicled among the 
Forgotten Home Industries of long 
ago. Not the least important person 
was the hero of the hour, the muster- 
day victualler. 

In a yellowed cookbook of that 
period, I find the following recipe 
for— 

Boiled Leg o’ Mutton 

A leg of nine pounds will take two 
hours and a half. For sauce, make 
some drawn butter, as follows:—rub 
together three tablespoonfuls -of cut- 
up butter, and two of sifted flour. 
When well-mixed, pour on it a tea- 
culful of boiling water; put into a 
saucepan (stirring constantly), and let 
it simmer quickly for a minute. If 
allowed to remain boiling the butter 
becomes oily. Chop up some parsley 
and throw in after it is cooked; then 
add a tablespoonful of pickled green 
nasturtium seeds. Pour some over 
the mutton when dished; and if too 
thick, stir in some of the broth of the 
mutton. Garnish with nasturtiums 
and parsley. 

Now-a-days commercially prepared 
capers have supplanted the home- 
grown product with great grand- 
mother used to make: 

Sweet Pickled Green Nasturtium 

Seeds 
4 cups green nastur- % cup salt 

tium seeds 2 cups sugar 

2 cups water 2 cups vinegar 





Make a brine of the water and the 
two 


salt. Soak the seeds in it for 





days. Drain. ‘Put in jars. Heat 
sugar and vinegar to the boiling- 
point; then pour over the seeds. Seal. 
Even today, epicures consider the 
above superior to capers for season- 
ing mutton. 
Roasting Beef 
A well-selected roasting piece of 


beef—the noble sirloin of about 
fifteen pounds—will require about 
three hours and a half. The beef 


should be kept for several weeks after 
it is killed, if the weather will allow; 
in winter, a week. 

Have ready the spit and roaster 
before putting it down. Rub the beef 
all over with white ground ginger— 
nothing else; never salt roasting beef, 
it draws out the juice; do not place it 
too near the fire at first, but allow it 
to gradually warm; baste it well at 
first with a little cold water. When 
it begins to cook pin a piece of thick 
paper on it, to preserve the fat. 
Keep the fire clear and brisk, Con- 
tinue every quarter of an hour to 
baste it. The last half hour, remove 
the paper; then sprinkle over it a 
little salt, baste, it with a little melted 
butter, and dredge it with flour; then 
let it remain until the froth rises; then 
serve on a hot dish. Take the drip- 
pings, skin off the fat (which must be 
saved for made dishes); thicken the 
gravy with a very little browned flour, 
which is done by sifting the flour into 
a tin plate, and browning it in an 
oven. This is nice for all kinds of 
brown gravies. 

A popular dessert of that time— 
and still just as good at the present 
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day—was served hot at home but 


cold at the muster dinner. This dish 
was— 
Baked Indian Pudding 
Milk, 4 cups Salt, ™% teaspoon 
F lour, two table sy ind white ginger, 
spoons 1 teaspoon 
Molasses, 1/3 cup Nutmeg, %4 teaspoon 
Eggs, 4 Cinnamon, % _tea- 
Beef suet, % pound spoon 
Yellow cornmeal, 2/3 
cup 


Bring the milk to a boil. As soon 
as it boils, stir in slowly sufficient 
meal to make a stiff batter, and the 
salt; when cool, sift in the wheat 
flour; add molasses, white ginger, 
nutmeg, and cinnamon. Beat all of 
these ingredients well together; then 
add the eggs well-beaten, and the beef 
suet, finely chopped. . Let this bake in 
a stone pudding-crock, well-greased 
inside, from six to eight hours (or all 
night in the brick oven), stirring in 
more hot milk if the mixture seems to 
be too thick. In muster days this 
pudding was eaten “plain”; but maple 
syrup, apple molasses, or whipped 
cream will improve it greatly in the 
present day, 

The boys and girls: as well as their 
elders always had a craving for seed 
cakes, a popular bun-cookie of that 
period when almost every farm had 
its own patch of home-grown caraway 
seeds for flavoring cottage cheese, 
apple pie, and— 


Seed Cakes 


Bat te , Va pound Caraway seed, 2 ta- 
Eggs, lespoons 

Ne mil, 1 cup Soda, % teaspo ynful 
Sug 34 pound Flour, 2 pounds 


Coie together the butter and the 
sugar; combine the eggs beaten 
lightly, the caraway seeds picked 
over and bruised; dissolve the soda 
in the milk; mix all together until 
about the consistency of cream; then 
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39 
sift in the flour; mix well with a knife; 
roll into thin cakes about an inch in 
thickness. Bake in a quick oven. 

A New Hampshire lady furnished 
the author with the following rec- 
ipe which “grandmother’s mothers’ 
made in 1838 for the Muster on Cork 
Plain in Deering: This ginger-bread 
resembled more than ‘anything else 
large crisp sheets of glazed molasses 
cookies — highly prized by soldiers 
and children alike. 

Glazed Muster Day Gingerbread 


1 cup molasses — | teaspoon ginger 






‘light” prefe Y/, aspo alt 
2 tablespoonfuls but 2 uy flour (to 
ter knead in well but 
1 teaspoon soda, dis not hard) 
solved in Roll into sheets and 


w 


tablespoons of boi mark with a fork 
ing water 
So-fashion. 
Bake quickly. (This recipe makes 
two sheets each one about six inches 
long, three inches wide, and less than 
half an inch thick.) After baking, 
wet the top of the ginger-bread with 
three teaspoons of milk mixed with 
three teaspoons of molasses while the 
ginger-bread is still hot. This pro- 
duces the glaze. 
Sassafras was a popular flavoring a 
century ago. Mother made a tasty 
candy called— 


Sassafras Drops 


2 cups sugar fras 
1/8 teaspoon cream % cup of water 

of tartar Green coloring mat- 
3 drops ail of sassa- ter 


Dissolve the cream of tartar in half 
a cup of water, and put this, together 
with the sugar, over the fire, and stir 
until the sugar is dissolved, and the 
mixture commences to boil. Boil 
until a teaspoon of the mixture when 
tested in water, becomes stringy. Add 
three drops of sassafras oil, and color- 
ing-matter to suit; stir all well into 
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the mixture. Remove mixture from 
the fire; and when partly cooled, 
beat quickly until the mixture looks 
somewhat opaque. Drop on oiled pa- 
per or on a well-greased marble slab. 
The “drops” will harden at once. 

(This modern adaptation of an old 
recipe substitutes white granulated 
sugar for loaf sugar; commercial oil 
of sassafras for the home-made ex- 
tract; and synthetic green coloring 
matter instead of tansy.) 

Another delicous candy chosen by 
the children, because it lasted a long 
time in the mouth was— 


Molasses Candy 
Molasses, 4 cups Vanilla, 2 teaspoons 
Butter, 2 cups Broken _ hickory-nut 
Brown sugar, 4 cups meats, 1 cup 


Boil the sugar and molasses slowly 
together until the resulting mixture 
becomes stringy; then stir in the but- 
ter. When sufficiently cooked (ac- 
cording to the brittleness desired), 
stir in the vanilla and the nuts, re- 
move from the fire; and pour out into 


sheets on the buttered tin or platter to 

harden. 

“No orderly shali dress the line; 
No roll-call shall be read; 

But still you can from memories’ 
scroll 
Names of the living and the dead.” 


Never was there a decade in New 
England history when the military 
spirit was at so low an ebb as during 
the ten years immediately preceding 
the Civil war. By an Act of the New 
Hampshire Legislature of July 5, 
1851, the old militia system of the 
State was abolished. Under the new 
law no active duty was required of 
the militia except in cases of war or 
riot or in other emergencies when the 
civil officers were unable to take care 
of the execution of the laws. In such 
cases the volunteer companies were 
first called out. 

Great lack of interest followed. 
And such was the ill-organized and 
unsoldierly military force when the 
terrible storm of the Civil War broke 
over the land. 





Inventory In Flame 
By Giapys McKee 

Who has a fireplace has as well 
The forest scent of pine to smell 
And long, long evenings edged with flame 
Of all the colors he can name, 
An arc of gold where he can dream 
Or can unravel Time’s deep seam 
That holds his memory’s bright thread 
And leaves him warm and comforted. 
And never, never will he rise 
With more enchantment in his eyes 
Than when he stretches lean and tall 


Etched like a god against the wall. 














As the high-seated, weather-beaten 
; coupe brought them nearer home the 
outcroppings of rock were more fre- 
quent, large gray masses squeezed 
out of the brows of the rising hills. 
The early December countryside, in 
yellow and brown patches, was ev- 
erywhere scarred with stone, as 
though beneath the thin torn cover of 
earth a restless giant slept. 


The trees in the old apple orchards 
seemed to have absorbed granite into 
their sap, the branches, swollen at the 
joints, angular and grotesque. They 
passed a crab-apple tree which Mar- 
the remembered, its tortured limbs 
twisted as if in rheumatic pain. 


Near the towns the broad maca- 
dam highway was smoothly surfaced 
with cement; but the complaining 
coupe still joggled, a rear wheel hav- 
ing long lost its equilibrium. Other 
cars with the sleek -lines of grey- 
hounds, passed them in a rush of 
wind. Their occupants, out for pre- 
war Sunday drives, glanced back at 
the antiquated machine; some 
laughed and some, seeing the stead- 
fast look in the eyes of the old couple, 
softly smiled. 

Marthe sat stiffly on the bouncing 
black cushion, one thin-veined hand 
clutching the worn handle of the 
straw suitcase beside her; the other 
resting in the gray dust on her lap, 
fingers half-closed, the tendons tense, 
in the grasping position moulded by 
a lifetime of simple duties. The deep 











PRIMAL ROCK 
By Hat G. Vermes 


“Qn Primal rocks she wrote her name;” 
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Our Country, Julia Ward Howe 


tan of her face had been partially 
blotted out in the hospital, leaving it 
the light-brown of a fallen maple 
leaf. Her cheeks were an intricate 
pattern of deep lines, as if she had 
pressed them against weathered stone 
too long. Her eyes—like Greg’s 
stared straight ahead, fixed on the 
horizon, their color the faded blue of 
the New England sky before winter 
comes. Even the sound of army 
planes droning overhead didn’t cause 
her to deflect her gaze. 

Greg swerved the car off the high- 
way into a rising wood road, and the 
fear that had been gestating in 
Marthe’s mind for the past two years 
was suddenly alive. Although Greg 
had told her nothing, written her no- 
thing, she knew now how it would be 
at home. 

They had driven a hundred miles 
and were nearly there. Greg had 
ridden all night and reached the hos- 
pital in New Haven that morning. 
When she came out of the receiving 
room—in the same gray-black clothes 
she had worn two years before—he 
was standing there, tall, gaunt, seem- 
ingly unchanged. She faltered to him, 
her legs still weak, and he brushed 
her cheek with dry lips. An interne 
gave him her straw suitcase, Greg put 
an arm about her shoulders, and they 
went down the stairs together. 

All the long hours on the road they 
said nothing. Her mouth was full of 
questions, but it was not seemly to in- 
quire. 
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Anyway, Greg couldn’t tell her 
what she wanted to know. When he 
talked, on. rare occasion, it was al- 
ways about the farm. His monthly 
letters to her—when he sent the hos- 
pital money—were as sparse of 
words as his lips. A few lines pain- 
fully written’ with stiffened fingers, 
the stamp of his toil-worn hand upon 
the white paper. Saying that the 
corn had been cut, the fall plowing 
done, that he had bought a new churn 
from the mail-order house. No tell- 
ing her any of the things she longed 
to know. 

When she left for the hospital, Ada, 
their oldest child, was sixteen. ‘The 
years had come and gone and today 
she was a woman. Yesterday, too, 
and the day before. A quiet girl, the 
light in her blue eyes was obediently 
veiled. She had helped her mother 
ever since the day she first ventured 
alone across the bare kitchen floor. 
Marthe had taught her all that a wo- 
man must know: 

Cooking on the large wood range 
—immense potatoes peeled, eyes ex- 
pertly gouged, and boiled wholeé in an 
open pot. Baking green apple pies, 
with just a breath of cinnamon. 
Scrubbing the unpainted floor, keep- 
ing the hands on top of the brush to 
avoid the pine slivers which festered 
the flesh. How to embroider strips 
of toweling for antimacassars on the 
chairs in the sitting-room and on the 
dark-red velvet upholstery of the 
furniture in the locked parlor. Show- 
ing her how to chop kindling in the 
woodshed, swinging the hatchet with 
one hand and taking the other guid- 
ing hand away from ‘the stick as the 
blade fell. Teaching her to help with 
the milking; to feed the pigs in their 


How to 
To fill oil lamps. 


mud-hole back of the barns. 
knit and crochet. 


To keep busy from four in the morn- 


ing until eight at night, every day. 
Marthe had taught her the duties 
f a woman so that she would make 
a good wife in a home of her own. 
But there were few young men left 
on the farms these days. Since the 
turn of the decade they had been go 
ing away to the factories and train- 
ing camps, until now, at the close of 
1941, the only farmers remaining 
were middle-aged men. 

So it happened that when the sick- 
ness fell upon Marthe, Ada had taken 
her mother’s place. And Marthe was 
afraid. 

Greg’s long, spare forearms rested 
on the wheel, hands gripping its rim 
tightly, intent on getting back to the 
farm. His close-cropped hair was the 
dust-gray thirsty earth, his bony face 
more rock-lined than her own. 

As they drove through the wood 
road and came nearer home, Marthe’s 
mouth tightened, deepening the lines 
in her face. The straw _ suitcase 
jounced on the seat and she gripped 
it fiercely, as though, there being no 
room for her at home, she must take 
it and go somewhere away. 

But there was no other place for 
her. She had been born in the Con- 
necticut Valley and raised in the 
Berkshire Hills. Her sojourn in the 
New Haven hospital had occasioned 
the only long trip she had ever made. 
Her heart was in New England, em- 
bedded in the rock. Her flesh was 
part of the soil. 

The decrepit car labored over the 
rocky road, the motor coughing 
hoarsely, every part squeaking in 
protest as it teetered down into deep 
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ruts and up over immovable stones. 
Greg thrust the gears into second, 
then into low, and the car shook as 
with the palsy. Marthe held fast to 
the seat and the suitcase, her mouth 
compressed. 

They were driving between stately 
pines that stood on a soft brown car 
pet of their own weaving. Where the 
road cut through banks of rich red 
earth, clusters of birches cropped out, 
their trunks gracefully curved in for- 
mal curtsey. From a ravine, beyond 
sight, could be heard a musical litany 
endlessly repeated by a mountain 
brook. Farther on were ragged patch- 
es of sloping farmland, and above and 
all around the rockhewn hills. 

Margery, their younger daughter, 
was seventeen now. A strange wood- 
land sprite, her bright brown hair 
curled, instead of straight like the 
black hair of her mother and sister. 
Margery danced through the fields, 
and her laughter echoed from the 
hills. Her irrepressible joy mocked.the 
solemnity of the pale moon, the aw- 
ful majesty of the sun. It was as if 
the silent woman who had borne her 
and the mothers who had come be- 
fore, had bequeathed to her all of 
their unsung laughter; as though the 


music which had been repressed for 
so long had finally burst forth in one 


golden voice. 

Yet Margery, too, was always 
somber when she entered the house, 
leaving her laughter outside. And 
during her mother’s absence, she also 
would have become proficient in 
1ousehold duties. Her older sister 
must have taken up the tutelage 
where her mother had perforce left 
off. Now Margery would be waiting 
on table at breakfast, dinner, and 
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supper; mow she would be sowing 
seed under her father’s direction, 


helping with the chores in the barns. 
And leaving no work at all for 
Marthe’s hands to do. 

She couldn’t sit in the sitting-room 
Women of sixty 
hands; and 
of seventy and eighty. Tall women, 
thin but white hair 
knotted high on their heads, toiled in 
the house, the barns in the fields. 
And though stolid and unsmiling, 
they were happy in their work; for 


eternally rocking 


still worked with their 


strong, sparse 


women were created to serve the 
family, and the sense of duty well 
done pervaded them with a quiet 


peace. 

No, she couldn’t go on if her hands 
were still and empty; that restful 
posture was reserved for the last liv- 
ing day. But when she had left to 
lie upon a white hospital cot her chil 
dren had lifted the heavy burden 
from her spare shoulders. She had 
taught them to do that when the time 
should come; but it had arrived too 
soon, leaving her useless and alone. 

Lennie, the youngest, was only 
twelve when she went away. Now he 
was old enough to chop kindling, tend 
the fires, and work with his father 
in the fields. Greg had let their hired 
man go because the money was need- 
ed for her hospital bills. Lennie 
would be growing tall and gangly, 
like his father, with a faraway look 
in his brown eyes that would keep 
his head up and his back straight all 
through the years. 

With two grown daughters and the 
boy there was no place for Marthe 
any more. They had learned to get 
along without her guidance. Her 
task was terminated, her duties done. 
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This fear had developed deep in her 
breast until it was a dull, throbbing 
ache that beat against her heart. 

She could see the farm now, a scat- 
tered patchwork quilt laid over the 
muscled earth; and the rock, like the 
petrified skeleton of a giant, thrust 
through it here and there. The square 
unornamented white house was firm- 
ly stanchioned on a stony knoll; to 
the rear was the back porch, which 
ran the length of the large kitchen, 
spindle posts precariously holding up 
the overhanging roof. Clinging tight- 
ly to the house was a one-story wood- 
shed, and attached to it the old car- 
riage stables, the south side open to 
the weather. Behind were the rusty- 
red barns, clustered together, and 
guarded by the yellow tower of the 
silo. In back of the buildings. were 
the autumn-colored hills and the sun- 
hazed blue curtain of the sky. 

She saw the unmoving figures in 
the yard from far off, and knew with 
a thrill which did not show in her 
face that they were waiting for her. 

The tired old coupe attacked the 
knoll and bounced up it with a pro- 
fane clatter. Marthe glanced at the 
front of the house, the two red sand- 
stone steps leading up to the digni- 
fied door, a fanlight gleaming darkly 
above it. She had used that entrance 
for the first time on her wedding day; 
then the door had been locked and 
bolted, and when she was taken 
through it again she would not know 
the hour. The curtains of the front 
parlor were drawn down all the way, 
as always, and the windows of the 
sitting-room shone bright and clean. 
The house had been freshly painted 
but everything else was the same. 
Greg stopped the car, took out her 
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suitcase, and then helped her down. 
She stood looking uncertainly at the 
silent figures by the back porch. Put- 
ting away the fear, the pain, she 
slowly walked toward them. Ada 
waited before a porch post, full- 
grown, a woman, plump bare arms 
at her sides. When Marthe ap- 
proached she put strong hands on 
her mother’s thin shoulders and ten- 
derly kissed her cheek, no word pas- 
sing between them. 

Lennie, angular, shy, got up from 
the step and, coming forward, kissed 
her cheek, too. 

“Hello, Mom,” he said. 

Standing a little apart was a stran 
ger, corduroys thrust into high hunt- 
ing boots, an olive-drab shirt open at 
his bronzed throat. 

“Ada’s beau,” Greg said. 

A flush spread to the roots of Ada’s 
shining black hair. “He’s Arthur 
Bryant,” she said. “Lives over the 
ridge. He came up from the city and 
bought the Parker place.” 

“How do you do.” Bryant smiled 
and took Marthe’s trembling fingers 
into his firm hands. 

Marthe liked him at once and her 
lips softened at his warm greeting. 
Greg and the children stood awk- 
wardly about, wanting to welcome 
her home but not knowing how to 
say the words. Then the heavy si- 
lence was shattered by a shout, and 
Margery came running up from the 
fields. 

“I was on the top of Cobb Moun- 
tain,” she called breathlessly, “watch- 
ing and waiting for you.” 

And suddenly she was in_ het 
mother’s arms, squeezing her against 
her leaping heart, kissing the dear 
pale cheeks, and laughing and crying. 
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There was a soft light in the eyes 
of the others as Margery over-flowed 
with the joy that beat in their 
breasts, too. 

In the sitting-room, which Marthe 
with a quick look saw was the same 
as before, Margery took off her moth- 
er’s dust-peppered coat and pressed 
her back into a rocking-chair. Bub- 
bling over with excitement, the child 
sat before the organ and, drawing out 
the Vox Humana stop, played a sim- 
ple, old-fashioned tune. Her lithe 
body vibrant as a young tree, she 
pedaled vigorously with her feet and, 
lifting her head, poured forth in song 
all the happiness that was in her. 

Greg appeared in* the doorway. 
“Come on, son,” he said to Lennie. 
“We got to git in the stock.” 

“Need any help?” Arthur Bryant 
offered, 

“No.” 

“I should be going 
place,” Bryant said. 

“Better stay to supper,” Greg said 
as he turned away. 

There was silence in the room 
again. Marthe dropped her hand on 
the arm of the chair and, feeling the 
tufted tapestry, realized with a sud- 
den shock.that her premonition had 
come true—already they had put her 
in a rocker, in the sitting-room where 
she never before had time to rest, in 
a corner out of the way. 

Ada and Margery went into the 
kitchen, leaving her alone with the 
young man who was “city folk.” She 
was swept with a feeling of revulsion 
at the thought that the only chore 
they had left her was the useless 
duty of the very aged, to entertain. 
Arthur Bryant spoke to her in a 


back to my 
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clear soft voice, smiling and friendly; 
but she did not hear him for she was 
listening to the confusion of sounds 
in the kitchen, vainly striving to un- 
ravel their meaning. 

Arthur Bryant looked at her quiz- 
zically and stopped talking. She heard 
Lennie’s shrill “Co’ boss,” calling the 
cows. From the woodshed came the 
crackling bite of an axe. Far off she 
heard the caw of a crow. 

Meanwhile, Arthur had turned on 
the radio and was listening without 
any particular interest. Marthe had 
not even noticed that the instrument 
was being played. Suddenly Arthur 
exclaimed in surprise as an announce- 
ment penetrated his consciousness. 

“The Japs have bombed the Phil- 
ippines and Pearl Harbor!” He 
shouted. “Ada—Margery, come here 
and listen to this!” 

The girls abandoned their tasks in 
the kitchen and came running into 
the living room to join Arthur in 
front of the radio. The three heads 
bobbed up and down as they chat- 
tered excitedly to one another. Sup- 
per was neglected in their agitation 
over the ‘more important occurrence. 
They discussed the possibility of local 
air raids, of enlistment for Arthur, of 
defense work for the girls. 

But Marthe had lived through the 
last war, and she knew that at a time 
like this a woman’s most important 
duty was to keep her family strong 
and well fed. Just as it was the farm- 
er’s duty to keep the nation supplied 
with food and strength. 

Five minutes went by, then ten. It 
was more than Marthe could stand. 
“What about supper?” she asked at 
last. 


“Supper?” Margery replied. “What 
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difference does that make now that 
there’s a war going on?” 

Marthe shook her head in perplex- 
ity, then, her heart pounding with 
sudden decision, the blood flowing 
back into her pale cheeks, she got up 
and went into the long, low-ceilinged 
kitchen. Margery had heaped wood 
into the range, and the lids were be- 
ginning to glow. Ada had put a linen 
cloth, “for company’s sake,” over the 
large circular table. 

Marthe stopped in the center of 
the unpainted, bare floor and looked 
around uncertainly for a moment. 

“Something you want, Mom?” Ada 
called from the living room, 

Marthe replied to her daughter’s 
question with quiet determination. 
“I’m going to make the supper,” she 
said firmly. 

“But Mom,” Ada protested, as she 
and Margery hurried back to the 
kitchen, “aren’t you tired?” 

“Course not.” Marthe was tired 
but she had learned long ago never 
to admit it. “Where’s an apron?” 

“Why, same place as always,” 
Margery said. 

Marthe opened the door to the 
woodshed and, hanging from a nail, 
she found a half-dozen aprons, freshly 
washed and neatly ironed. She picked 
out the most colorful one and put it 
on, Margery tying the strings around 
her waist. 

“But Mom!” Ada exclaimed. 

“Any of the mince meat left,” 
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Marthe said briskly, “that I made 
some years back?” 

“Yes, Mom.” Margery flew out of 
the kitchen. “I'll get it.” 

Marthe’s eyes snapped with excite- 
ment. She hurried down into the cool, 
dark cellar and cut thick slices of 
steak from a quarter of beef, ener- 
getically sawing and chopping off the 
bone. Upstairs again, she busied about 
the kitchen, her daughters frenziedly 
carrying out her clipped instructions, 
the world crisis temporarily forgotten. 

As Marthe stood over the hot stove 
she breathed a sigh of complete con- 
tentment. Things were different and 
yet somehow they were still the same. 
And subconsciously, below thought, 
she knew that they would always be 
like this. Ada would find a clerical 
job in the government. And Margery 
would go to the city to train for work 
in an armament factory. But her 
own feet were as firmly planted in the 
soil as the eternal rock on these New 
England hills. 

Greg came in, slapping the early 
frost out of his hands. “Supper “bout 
ready, Marthe?” he asked. 

“Don’t get impatient, Father.” She 
smiled, glad that he was hungry. And 
as she looked into his face she was 
startled by a strange thought. For it 
seemed to her that though she had 
lain in the hospital for the past two 
years, in some mysterious way she 
had really been here at home all of 
the time. 




















REMEMBERING BOOTH 


By Courtenay Guitp 


Edwin Booth, the greatest of 
American actors of the last half of 
the Nineteenth Century, had a home 
in Boston for a number of years. 
About 1889 he leased a house at 288 
Beacon Street, and a year later he 
bought a house on Chestnut Street, 
where he lived with his daughter, 
Edwina. It was in this house that 
Edwina was married to Ignatius 
Grossman, and I had the good for- 
tune to be present at the wedding 
and also to be entertained many 
times at the Beacon Street and also 
at the Chestnut Street liome. 

Mr. Grossman was an American cit- 
izen born in Hungary and Grossman 
was theGerman form of the Hungar- 
ian name. He said that the name 
might be translated into English as 
“Longfellow.” Mr. and Mrs. Grossman 
were travelling in Austria when the 
World War began in 1914, and the 
German name of Grossman became 
so distasteful to them that they took 
the name of Crossman after return- 
ing to America. 

I recall that when Booth and Bar- 
rett were playing in “Julius Caesar” 
in Boston, Edwina Booth gave a 
dinner and theatre party, and at the 
theatre I was seated between the 
daughter of Mr. Booth and the 
daughter of Mr. Barrett, who later 
became Mrs. Marshall Williams. 

Mr. Booth and his daughter were 
dinner guests at my father’s home, 


and Mrs. Vincent for whom the Vin- 
cent Club of Boston was named, was 
Mrs. Vincent who was 
success in comedy, 


also a guest. 
famous for her 
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said that she had always felt that 
tragedy rather than comedy was het 
forte, but she realized that her figure 
was against her. 

At his own dinner table Mr, Booth 
was an admirable host, very 
talkative but entertaining in 
telling some of his experiences. 

A theatrical company on tour car- 
ried its scenery and properties with 
it from New York. For the balcony 
scene in Romeo and Juliet there was 
a roll of canvas painted to represent 
a stone building. When erected and 
supported this canvas represented 
the front of Capulet’s house. At one 
performance of the balcony scene 
Mr. Booth saw that the audience was 
not taking the play seriously and was 
in a laughing mood. He _ looked 
at his costume and at that of Juliet 
but could see nothing wrong. 

At the end of the scene he found 
that the canvas at one side of the 
stage had accidentally been turned 
back,. and while he was telling Juliet 
of his love, the audience was looking 
at a packing case where the stone 
wall should have been and on the 
case in big letters was painted “Han- 
dle with Care.” 

At another time Booth’s company 
was to play Hamlet in Baltimore. 
The property man lacked a skull for 
the graveyard scene, so he obtained 
from John Hopkins Hospital the 
head of a gentleman who had died 
recently. 

When the head was handed to Mr. 
Booth in the play by the grave dig- 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Toy NE of the few New 
: > 1 England women 
publishing a news- 
paper in her home 
state, Elizabeth Mitchell’s 
five years on the Springfield 
(Vt.) Reporter have been 
anything but dull, keeping 
abreast of the community 
ELIZABETH H. MITCHELL upheavals of the mushroom- 

ing defense industry town. 

She and her one assistant edit the 32-page weekly which has 
become almost urban in outlook, yet retains its appeal for its dis- 
tinctly rural readers. “Folks said it couldn’t be done, but Betty 
Mitchell did it,” a leading citizen recently observed in noting radi- 
cal changes during her regime. “And the best editorials have come 
where things were the ‘hottest’ in Springfield life. Yet it has been 
frank and fair—open to all points of view.” 

Born in Woodstock, graduated from Wellesley College, Miss 
Mitchell decided after a year of high school English teaching that 
it was not for her, and says she “blundered” into newspaper work, 
and likes it. She apprenticed on the Reporter, after several years 
accepted the promotion managership of the Boston Automobile 
Club, but later was lured back to fill the editor’s chair. 

All she has to do now is to cover police and general news, 
women’s club activities, write feature stories, take some outdoor 
photographs, report a baseball game now and then—which she 
finds pure diversion—and act as general information bureau to 


help people find houses and domestic help. 
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N 1940, Melvin 
Maynard John- 
son, Jr., invented 
a .30 calibre light 

machine gun, the first 

which could be carried in a 

pack by parachute troopers 

while jumping. It weighs 
only twelve instead of 
twenty pounds. Previously, MELVIN MAYNARD JOHNSON, Jr. 
due to weight and size, 

parachute weapons were dropped in separate containers which were 
often lost. The new gun has a further advantage in that it can 
be broken down in three parts. 

The light machine gun is now being used by our Marines in 
the Solomons. Both this .30 calibre model and the Johnson Semi- 
Automatic Rifle, his invention of four years earlier, were originally 
adopted by the Dutch and used by them in the Dutch East Indies. 

A graduate of Harvard College and the Harvard Law School, 
until recently practising in Boston, Mr. Johnson has always been 
interested in arms manufacture. His business is in Providence. 
In collaboration with Charles T. Haven he has written two books, 
“Automatic Arms,” and “For Permanent Victory.” 

A captain in the Marine Corps Reserves since 1938, Mr. 
Johnson is temporarily on the inactive list while working for the 
National Defense Research Council on a special project. His 
wife, Virginia Rice Johnson, is a tennis champion of international 
fame, having ranked four times in the first ten of the United States. 


They are the parents of two sons, and live in Chestnut Hill. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


By 
OLGA OWENS 











NOVELS 
“Cousin WILLIAM” 
By Della 'T. Lutes: 
Little, Brown and Co. $2.00 

An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 

This is a book to nourish both the 
mind and spirit; to lay before the 
reader a of feasts that will 
make his actually water! 
Strong men have been known to 
break down and weep over Della 
Lutes’s maddening descriptions of 
deep-apple pie and strawberry short- 
cake. This one is as tantalizing as 
“Country Kitchen.” 

Mrs. Lutes stresses the fact that 
the Thompson clan were plain—even 
prosaic—Michigan dirt farmers. But 
the golden milk, the fresh greens, the 
fruit and the tender meat 
that poured endlessly from the farms 
in summer and the “butt’ry” in win- 
ter, made sturdy bodies and rugged 
spirits, “Rationing” was unknown. 

For five books the Thompson fam- 
ily never developed a black sheep. 
But that was just what Cousin Wil- 
liam was. He arrived from nowhere: 
a tall, cadaverous, shy man with a 
drooping moustache and a fiddle. He 
had a fairy child and a dilapidated 
wife, Angie; and two funny spoiled 
mustangs that followed him about 
like puppies. Trouble with William 
was, he “warnt no pervider.” Jack- 
of-All-Trades, he still never DID 
anything. 


series 
mouth 


luscious 
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Naturally Delly’s kind but tyrani- 

father was ashamed of William. 
So was his wife, Miry, and spirited 
old Aunt Hanner. Aunt Sophrony, 
more tender-hearted, was sorry for 
him. But when it came time to have 
the family picnic down to the lake, 
William and his brood were exclud- 
ed, and it his heart. It was 
spoiled for the Aunties, too, flower 
in their sprigged calicos with 
matching sunbonnets; and for the 
Uncles shoveling in fried chicken, 
baked beans, salt-rising bread and five 
kinds of pie. Because heretofore no 
Thompson had ever been mean to 
any other Thompson. 


a} 
Cal 


broke 


like 


Later on they were even more 
ashamed, because when Delly’s father 
got lumbago Cousin William appeared 
again and “did” for them, refusing 
all compensations. So when his own 
little Cinny came down with diph- 
theria, it was the last straw. The 
Thompsons simply swarmed to help, 
and on Christmas eve took Cousin 
William into the fold with a great 
and unmistakable gesture of gener- 
osity. And William’s speech of ap- 
preciation, straight from the heart of 
a gentle man whom life had kicked 
around too much, is a moment of 
purest and loveliest emotion. 

This is a beautiful book to stand 
as Mrs.-Lutes’s farewell to a world 
and 


she loved 


appreciated deeply. 
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Her six gingham classics will live as 
fragrant and tantalizing albums 
bringing back better days—an era of 
family solidarity and self-sufficiency, 
of honesty and orneryness, and of 
American country fare that is the best 
there ever was anywhere. 

* *. * * * 

“HorseLess Buccy” 
By Katrine MacGlashan: 
Little, Brown and Co. $2.00 

Miss MacGlashan’s story is a hu- 
morous and friendly picture of a 
small town rent asunder by the roar 
first automobile. Papa and 
Uncle had a successful bicycle fac- 
tory, but Uncle was a dreamer always 
being bitten by some new- bug. They 
risked everything, and went through 
another lean period, while Uncle 
tinkered in the basement with a 
heathenish motor that occasionally 
shook the dining room like an earth- 
quake. 

After Uncle hitched this instru- 
ment of the devil to a carriage (with 
two back-to-back seats) it became the 
duty of the family (Mother, haughty 
Belle, pretty Ellen and little Cora) 
to drive out in it, up and down the 
main street. Mamma would com- 
mand, “Smile, girls! And smile as if 
you like it.” So grin and bear it they 
did, but they hated it, because every- 
body else drove out with spanking 
pairs. 

However, when the town sport 
bought one of Uncle’s cars, they could 
ignore the small boys’ shout, “Hey, 
mister, get a horse!” For a time they 
were on easy street again. Then fore- 
closure at the bank darkened the 
Morrison horizon once more. 

However, Uncle could be trusted 
to pop up with another magnificent 


of its 


Vhis time it was tied in with 
Mother’s desire to have the horseless 
buggy recognized by solid citizens 
and family men, instead of crazy 
crack-pots. This merry story ends 
with the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, heralded by rockets and band 
music and the self-propelled carriage 
an assured success. It was the end, 
too, of a time that was nicer than the 
Morrisons knew; for even the periods 
of poverty had been sort of unclut- 
tered and pleasant. Miss MacGlashan 
writes agreeably, though her style is 
a bit too wide-eyed and naive. 
There’s a fine Scotch burr as under- 


tone, though, which helps the flavor. 
cl * * * * 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
“THe Fanny Farmer Junior 
Coox Book” 
By Wilma Lord Perkins: 

Little, Brown and Co. $1.75 
A sub-deb edition of Mother’s Old 
Reliable, the bride’s indispensable 
Bible, and cornerstone of every other 
American kitchen, is a grand idea. 
We wish that we could go back and 
start on the right foot, as it were, 
with Fanny Farmer undiluted all the 
way. Since 1929 the wholesome 
soundness of the original cook book 
has been preserved by Miss Farmer’s 
niece-in-law. Miss Perkins is a chip 
off the old block, and her juvenile 

treasure-trove of recipes .is tops. 
All directions are so plain and 
clear that no Dorothy or Billy can 
go wrong. The first chapter is an in- 
troduction to basic terms, tricks of 
the trade, measurements and labor- 
saving devices. A minimum of pots 
and pans is used, and the most elab- 
orate chef d’oeuvre is within the ken 
of a beginner. Nothing is taken for 
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granted, and the materials are inex- 
pensive. The range goes from soup 
to nuts. And Martha Powell Setchel’s 
clever drawings add enormously to 
the gay invitation of the book. 

Here’s a Christmas present that 
ought to yield dividends. It will give 
the young people a new experimental 
enthusiasm; it may result in less work 
for Mother. Designed for cookettes 
ten years and under, it positively ex- 
cludes all grown ups; though Dad 
may possibly be permitted as assist- 
ant chef if Mother is away. Nor 
would it be a bad idea for a VERY 
dumb bride, who has never boiled an 
egg, to use this book as a prerequisite 
course to more serious cooking. 

* * * * * 


“HigHway To REPUBLICAN 
VICTORIES” 

By Charles Edwin Smith: 

The Meador Press. $1.00 


Mr. Smith outlines persuasively 
and sincerely the methods by which 
he thinks his own party can emerge 
victorious. He is a man with twenty 
years of experience in commercial and 
political fields, 


* * * * * 


“Tue Orv Bay Patus” 
By George Francis Marlowe: 
Hastings House. $2.00 


A lot of tremendously interesting 
American history has developed on 
the network of highways between 
Boston and Hartford. The lover of 
New England’s past will welcome 
this little guide-book down forgotten 
woods roads, over paths that have 
become broad concrete highways, and 
through gravel roads far away from 
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the beaten path, where the unexpect- 
ed waits around every turn. 

Mr. Marlowe’s little book takes 
you along the Bay Paths, pointing 
out historic landmarks and telling 
stories of a stirring time. We wish 
that he had investigated a little more 
thoroughly some of these odd facts 
and anecdotes that he touches upon 
so lightly. But his text is readable 
and understanding, while Samuel 
Chamberlaine’s fifty-two fine photo- 
graphs lend great distinction to the 
word pictures of villages along the 
way. 

* * * ” * 
“How Wett Do You Know 
First Ap?” 


By Irving Appleby: 
Appleby. $1.00 


Under existing conditions, it would 
be a good idea for this manual to be 
in every home, along with official air- 
raid instructions. It is the only book 
of its kind, putting in handy ques- 
tion-and-answer form a quiz that will 
test one’s own ability and make a 
ready reference source as well. The 
subject matter is very well classified, 
and there are illustrations. Mr. 
Appleby is the outstanding authority 
on first aid in this country, having 
taught many classes and instructed 
physicians on new bandaging meth- 
ods. His pamphlet is being sponsored 
by most book shops and by leading 
defense organizations, The Press 
Chairman of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs thinks so 
much of the book that she keeps it 
at her own home for distribution. If 
you will send a dollar to her (Miss 

(Continued on page 96) 
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WILLIAM H. CLARE 


LIFE FOR THE WINTER GARDEN 


The sleeping beds and borders of 
the garden in winter can be awakened 
into life and filled with color just by 
encouraging our native wild birds to 
be neighborly. 

You'll be surprised how the birds 
will respond to your advances and 
you'll be astonished how their chat- 
tering little bodies will transform the 
garden. 

The brilliant feathers of the flip- 
pant blue-jay almost replaces the 
delphinium. Calendulas seem no 
brighter in August than the golden- 
yellow of the evening grosbeaks in 
January. A flock of purple finches on 
the snow have almost as much color 
as a bed of zinnias. 

But the giving of color is but the 
beginning. From a dreary place where 
a few stubborn leaves rattled against 
their bleached stems in the bitter 
wind, the birds make the garden as 
merry and garrulous as a sorority 
convention. The admirable chickadee 


alone is enough to work the miracle. 
The gloomier the day, the colder the 
wind, the deeper the snow, the bright- 
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er burns the spirit of this bravest of 
birds. When for good measure you 
have half a dozen other species of 
birds busy eating and visiting, with 
a blue-jay or two to act as sentry 
against cats, then your garden is cer- 
tainly not asleep even if the snow 
lies deep and more is falling. 

The most successful invitation you 
can extend to the birds, and one 
which they always accept, is food. 
Birds are nothing but a wisp of feath- 
ers and a pair of bright eyes but they 
eat prodigiously. They must eat to 
keep alive. If they have plenty of 
food, sub-zero cold and blowing snow 
mean nothing. If they cannot find 
enough food, they perish. 

Of course the feeding of birds 
should not be undertaken unless you 
are prepared to follow through regu- 
larly every day. If you cannot do this 
it is better not to begin. You see, 
birds become very dependent upon 
human generosity and if it is sud- 
denly withdrawn they may suffer 
considerably. 

Plan to have several feeding places 
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about the garden. It may be wise to 
enclose one at least with a dome of 
chicken wire. This will keep out the 
larger and pugnacious species but 
will allow the small species to eat in 
peace. 

The type and location of a feeder 
is difficult to determine other than by 
experimentation. 

Many birds like to eat on the 
ground, thus tramped snow or bare 
rock in the shelter of shrubbery is an 
ideal feeding place. Have shelter near 
so that the birds may dash to safety 
when a cat appears. Always have a 
front and rear entrance to any feed- 
ing place, otherwise a cat may turn 
it into a trap. 

There are many types of feeders 
which may be attached to a tree or a 
house or stand on their own posts. 
Those that attach to the outside win- 
dow sill are very convenient both to 
keep filled with food in bad weather 
and also to bring the birds so near 
you may become intimately acquaint- 
ed with them. 

Most of the birds here in winter 
are seed eaters. Seed mixtures should 
be purchased with an eye to having 
them contain several kinds of seeds. 
When seeds are plentifully supplied 
left overs from the table may be add- 
ed safely. Bread alone is not enough. 

Some of our winter birds are meat 
eaters. For them, pieces of suet may 
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be tied in among the branches or held 
in wire baskets. The downy and the 
hairy woodpeckers need suet particu- 
larly. The chickadee, the nuthatches 
and many other birds love suet also 
—including the bluejay. 

Some people try to keep the blue- 
jay away. This is a mistake. He is 
noisy, but he also serves as a police- 
man, his shrill and harsh cries warn- 
ing of approaching cats. Grey squir- 
rels often are a nuisance in some parts 
of New England and some bird feed- 
ers are hung on wires to stymie the 
bushy tailed thieves. 

The only remedy against both 
bluejays and squirrels is to put out 
more food and to build more feeding 
stations, 

In real cold weather, particularly 
with heavy snow, birds need some 
grit with their food to help them di- 
gest it. A shovelful of mixed gravel 
is enough. 

When there is no snow but the 
weather is very cold it is likely that 
all available water may be frozen and 
the birds may be thirsty, a pan of 
lukewarm water will be appreciated. 

The birds will not only quench 
their thirst but even in the coldest 
weather will take a bath. This may 
seem curious, but it is only one of 
many interesting tricks the birds pre- 
sent for the amusement of their ben- 
efactors. 
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By 
MARJORIE 
MILLS 
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There'll be empty places at 
most Christmas dinner tables this 
year and many mothers will baste 
the turkey with a_ surreptitious 
tear or two. Homesick lads, 
fighting in the four corners of the 
earth will be remembering all the 
beloved customs of home, the 
fire-side supper, the tree-trimming, 
the flickering candles and_ the 
carols. They'll hold it all in dear- 
er remembrance than ever before, 
and for their sakes we must pre- 
serve every shred of Christmas 
tradition, observe it more truly in 
spirit and in truth than before. 
Remember “they’re still liv- 
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ing, still loving, still ours” 
and that we're keeping Christ- 
mas, along with many other 
things, “in trust” for them. 

We were thinking of the story 
of America’s first Christmas, 
printed in YANKEE - several 
years ago. Champlain and De- 
monts and their gay little band of 
Frenchmen celebrated that Christ- 
mas 16 years before the Pilgrims 
landed, at the mouth of the St. 
Croix river, below Calais, Maine. 
They worshipped in the chapel 
they had just built, feasted on 
roast venison and rabbit stew, and 
oysters, skated on the river in the 
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frosty twilight and told stories 
around a great fire. In memory 
of that first Christmas we’re giv- 
ing you a superb recipe for Veni- 
son Stew, the recipe for Casino 
Oysters as served at Toll House 
and we can even supply a Rabbit 
Stew if you'd like it. 

The other recipes are some- 
what more worldly versions of 
holiday feasting. The Brown 
Burrs and Chocolate Crispies ob- 
serve respectfully 1942’s low 
sugar bowls; the Christmas Turn- 
overs and Gum Drop Cookies 
won't dip deeply into that precious 
sugar either. If you'd like frosty 
Cranberry Sherbet to go with the 
roast chicken or turkey we can 
tell you how to make one without 
a stitch of sugar. Just a can of 
cranberry sauce crushed with the 
juice of one orange and a bit of 
grated orange rind, partially froz- 
en, then the stiffly beaten whites 


of two eggs and one cup of 
whipped cream added. Finish 
freezing. 


A Currant Jelly French dress- 
ing gives a lovely crimson touch 
to your salad of grapefruit, pear 
slices and seeded grapes, gar- 
nished with watercress. Serve 
that salad at a Christmas Buffet 
Supper with Herman Smith’s 
famous Redding Ridge Cheese 


Custard, a platter of cold turkey, 
home-made 
Spiced 


and Hot 


instead of 


rolls 
Punch 


hot 
Cider 
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coffee. 


That’s not meager holi- 

day hospitality do you think? 
May you carry on serenely and 

find the true spirit of Christmas. 


FRESH VENISON SOUP 


2 pounds venison 2 quarts water 
cut in smail 8 cloves 
pieces and all fat 1 blade mace 
removed 
Simmer for 2 hours and add 


%, pound venison, 12 forcemeat balls 
cut into small 
pieces 


Simmer all for 30 minutes and add 
Small pinch cayenne ground 

pepper Small pinch salt 
Small pinch black 1 tablespoon lemon 

pepper, freshly or lime juice 

The soup should be served in 
bowls. Set them before the fire 
and in each put 2 thin slices of 
fried bread (fried golden brown 
in oil) and ¥% cup of heated port 
wine. Pour the soup over this 
and serve very hot. 

The venison must be fresh. 
The soup is equally good a day 
later. 


REDDING RIDGE 


1 package elbow 
macaroni V, 
cup bread crumbs 
cup hot milk 2 
well-beaten eggs 

cup cheese, cut 1 
into small bits 

Y% cup green pep- 


CHEESE CUSTARD 
per, chopped 

cup diced pi- 
mentos 

medium onions, 
diced 

tablespoon 
chopped parsley 
4 cup melted butter 


Cook macaroni till tender in 
salted water and drain. Soak the 
bread crumbs in the hot milk and 
add to macaroni with the remain- 
ing ingredients. Mix all well and 
bake in a greased casserole for 


we eR 








three-quarters of an hour at 350 
degrees F. setting dish in pan of 
hot water. Test with a silver 
knife. Serve hot with tomato or 
mushroom sauce. 


CHRISTMAS TURNOVERS 


1 cup soft bread % cup orange juice 
crumbs Grated rind 1 
¥, cup chopped orange 
cranberries Y, cup sugar 


Y, cup currants or '% teaspoon salt 
raisins 1 egg, well beaten 
Pie pastry. 


Combine all ingredients, except 
pie pastry, and blend. Roll pas- 
try to ™%-inch thickness and cut 
into four-inch squares. Place one 
tablespoon mixture in center of 
each square, wet edges of pastry, 
and fold over to form triangle. 
Prick top of turnover with fork 
and brush with milk or melted 
butter. Bake in hot oven 450 de- 
grees F., until brown — about 20 
minutes. Makes 12 turnovers. 

GUM DROP COOKIES 
1 cup gum drops 4, teaspoon salt 
2 


1 

(no black ones) Y, cup shortening 
1 
i] 


2 cups of sifted all- cup sugar 
purpose flour Y, teaspoon vanilla 


2 teaspoons baking 1 egg 

powder Y% cup milk 

Cut the gum drops into pieces 
and dredge with flour. Mix the 
dry ingredients and sift together. 
Cream shortening and _ sugar. 
Beat in the vanilla and then the 
egg. Add flour alternately with 
the milk, beating until well mixed. 
Add the gum drops last. Drop 
from a teaspoon on_ greased 
cookie sheet and bake in moder- 
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ate oven (375 degrees F.) for 10 
to 15 minutes. Makes-about 24% 
dozen. 
BROWN BURRS 
2 packages 
ounces) dates 


2 packages (8 2 
ounces) shredded 


(8 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice 
tablespoons 
chopped candied 


cocoanut orange peel or 
1 cup walnut meats grated orange 
rind 


Put dates, one package of the 
cocoanut and nutmeats through 
the meat grinder. Add lemon juice 


and orange peel, knead until 
blended and shape into small 
balls. Cut remaining cocoanut 


quite fine and toast to a delicate 
brown. Roll balls immediately in 
toasted cocoanut and set aside to 


dry. Makes about 50 burrs. 
CHOCOLATE KRISPIES 
1 bar (7 ounce) 1 cup walnuts 


semi-sweet choco- ', cup ground co- 

late coanut 
2 cups rice krispies 1 teaspoon vanilla 

Melt the chocolate over slow 
heat. Chop the walnuts and add 
to the krispies and cocoanut. Re- 
move melted chocolate from the 
fire and stir in the other ingredi- 
ents. Drop by spoonfuls on 
waxed paper and put in a cool 
place to harden. Once they are 
hard they won’t melt. 


WASSAIL 
2 quarts cider 4 2-inch sticks cin- 
Y, teaspoon nutmeg namon 
2 teaspoons allspice Juice 4 oranges 
1 teaspoon ground Juice 2 lemons 
clove 1 cup sugar 
4 tart apples 


Remove cores from apples and 
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cut in rounds. Bake until tender 
but not too soft. Add the spices, 
fruit juice and sugar to the cider 
and bring to the boiling point. 
Put the baked apples in a punch 
bowl and pour the hot cider over 
them. Serve hot. 
CURRANT JELLY DRESSING 


14 teaspoon mus- Dash of cayenne 


tard 2 tablespoons vine- 
\4 teaspoon salt gar 
\% teaspoon black 4 tablespoons olive 
pepper oil 


heaping _ table- 
spoons currant 
jelly 


Y, teaspoon pow- 2 
dered sugar 


Set in a small bowl in cracked 
ice, add the dry ingredients, the 
vinegar, and then last slowly, the 
oil, beating with an egg beater. 
Then add one spoonful of the 
jelly, beating well, then the other 
and beat until smooth. 


POINSETTIA SALAD 
8 large red apples 1 cup crushed pine- 
1 pint of cottage apple 
cheese 1 cup nut meats 
Remove the cores from the 
apples and cut each apple into 
eight sections almost to the bot- 
tom end. Spread these segments 
apart slightly and place on bed of 
lettuce. Mix the cottage cheese 
with the pineapple and fill center 
of cavities with the mixture. Gar- 
nish with nut meats. Serves 8. 
Serve with currant jelly dressing. 
OYSTER CASINO 
(Toll House) 


2 dozen oysters minced 
Lemon juice pepper 


green 


1 teaspoon finely 1 square bacon 





Wash and open the oysters and 
over each put a few drops lemon 
juice and the finely minced green 
pepper and bacon. Sprinkle with 
salt and pepper. Place in a hot, 
450 Deg. F. oven for 10 to 12 
minutes, or under a broiler for 
five minutes. Serve three on a 
small plate as an appetizer for the 
first course. 

VERMONT PUMPKIN PIE 
4 egg yolks 1 teaspoon cinna- 
14% cups sugar mon 
Y, cup maple syrup 1 teaspoon ginger 
3 cups pumpkin, 1 quart milk 
cooked or canned 4 egg whites 
Y, teaspoon salt 

Beat the egg yolks and add the 
other ingredients in the order 
given, folding in last the beaten 
egg whites. Pour into two pie 
tins lined with pastry and bake at 
400 degrees F. for 10 minutes, 
then reduce oven heat to 350 Deg. 
F. and continue baking until a sil- 
ver knife inserted in center of pie 
comes out clean. 


CIDER PUNCH 


2 cups pineapple 2 quarts of cider 
juice 2 cups strong tea 
1 cup lemon juice 2 quarts gingerale 
1 cup orange juice Ice 
Lemon and orange 
rind 


Mix fruit juice and orange and 
lemon rind, cut in pieces. Add 
cider and tea and put it all in a 
large punch bowl. Just before 
serving, add gingerale and ice. 
Makes 65 to 70 servings. Sugar 
syrup may be added if desired. 








THEIR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


By Auice-Mare SAwIn 


Billy had returned from an errand 
and found a note from his mother on 
the table. It read: “William: I am 
going to the Red Cross. Take Patty 
down town with you, She has her 
money. Try to spend yours wisely. 
Mother.” 

“Well, for Pete’s sake! can’t a fel- 
low do his Christmas shopping alone 
without having his baby sister tag 
along with him?” he exclaimed. 

“I’m - not - your - baby - sister - 
I'm - eight - years - old - and - you're - 
only - twelve - and - I guess - I’ve - 
rot - two - dollars - too - to - spend - 
and - my - mother - says - I - can - 
go - shopping - and - then - - -” 

‘For Pete’s sake, TAKE A 
BREATH!” the boy exploded. “If 
you make your money go as far as 
you do one breath, you’d have enough 
if you had only one dollar! Do you 
have to keep saying ‘My mother’ just 
as though she wasn’t my mother, too? 
Folks’ll think I’m an orphan or some- 


1 
th 
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thing! Well, hurry up and let’s get 


going 


The world looked Christmasy. A 
big storm had just packed itself off 
with its bag of tricks of wind and 
snow. Everything was freshly white. 
Men were shoveling snow into trucks. 
\t the Main Street crossing Billy 
grasped Patty’s hand firmly and she 
looked up at him adoringly. She ad- 
mired his shiny dark hair that was 
slicked down at all times, a contrast 
to her own which was thick and fine, 
the curl in it tending to bush it fuz- 
zily all over her head. Secretly, Patty’s 





hair was a great trial to her brother, 
but there were two things the boy 
could count on, his sister’s ever pres- 
ent curiosity and her invariable good 
humor. 


“Say, Pat,” her brother said, “let’s 
buy Dad’s and Mother’s present first 
and then the things for Uncle Jack 
and Aunt Mary and the twins?” 


“Alright,” she answered. “Do - 
you - know - what - I - am - going 
- to - get - the - twins - well - I’m 
going - to - get - them - one - of - 
those - ducks - that - have - wings - 
that - flap - when - you - pull - them - 
with - a - string - and - there - is - a - 
bell - on - them - that - rings - and 
- I'll - put - two - strings - on - it - 
so - they - can - both - pull - the - 
same - present - and - Aunt - Mary - 
will - be - glad - because - they - will - 


stay - together - on - the - walk - 
and - - -” 

“TAKE A BREATH!” yelled 
Billy. “Don’t you ever have to 


breathe! 

“Sure thing!” grinned Patty. “I 
breathe under my arms as some bugs 
do under their wings!” 

Billy didn’t answer. He was afraid 
if he did she would stop short on the 
sidewalk and flap her wings and may- 
be crow. 

“Let’s go in here,” he said. 

“Here” was the small town’s larg- 
est department store. It would be a 
swell place to buy Mother’s thimble. 
They went up and down the aisles, 
hoping to see a counter full of them. 
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After five minutes Patty began to 
sing: 


“Oh, you take the high road and I'll 
take the low road, 

And I'll get to thimbles 
you!” 


befo-o-ore 


Billy was mortified. He shut her 
up, then stopped at a counter and 
asked a clerk for directions. He 
scowled at Patty. 

“No more singing,” he said, “or I 
won’t buy you a Christmas present 
at all!” 

“I’ve already got one for you!” 
she said with her eyes squinting up 
in a grin under the mop of her hair. 

“Where’s your hat?” he asked. 

She put her hand up to her head. 
“?Tisn’t there!” she said brightly. 

“For Pete’s sake!” the boy groaned, 
“I told you not to wear your best 
one!” 

“Never mind,” she comforted him. 
“IT didn’t like it anyway!” 

“Well, Mother did! Haven’t you 
any responsibility? Are you sure your 
clothes are fastened on? Now we’ve 
got to go back and look for it. AND 
DON’T YOU SING!” 

“No,” she answered meekly, “I 
won’t - if - I - can - remember - not - 
to-- -” 

They didn’t find the hat, but at last 
they found the right counter and 
bought the thimble for Mother and 
a little box that looked like silver for 
Dad’s desk. That was a load off their 
minds. Now for Aunt Mary’s. 

They commenced the trail up and 
down the aisles again. They discov- 
ered a counter covered with perfume 
bottles. Patty picked out one and 
said: “Let’s take this one?” 





“That’s a peach, Pat! We'll give 
this to Mom and the thimble to Aunt 
Mary.” 

The clerk looked inquiringly at the 
tousled headed child. “Did you wish 
to buy a bottle? Those are $5.00,” 
she said severely. 

“We just want one!” 
plained. 

“$5.00,” repeated the clerk, “each.” 

Billy put his hand over Patty’s and 
gently guided it and the $5.00 bottle 
to the counter. 

“We have some nice soap for 25c 
a cake?” suggested the clerk. 

“Soap!” said the boy with loathing 
in his voice, “Soap for Christmas!” 

“Oh, look!” squealed Patty, “Soap 
angels, pink and blue ones! They look 
like the twins when they’re just 
washed! Let’s buy ’em, Billy, one for 
Aunt Mary and one for Uncle Jack!” 

“Soap!” her brother said crossly, 
“It doesn’t make any difference 
whether it’s an angel or a—a frog! 
It’s soap!” 

His sister looked crestfallen. 

“Alright,” he said, “perhaps they 


the boy ex- 





can hang ’em on strings from the 
ceiling.” He handed the clerk fifty 
cents. 


Patty beamed. 

A boy, passing them in the aisle, 
called: “Hello! Got any money left, 
Bill?” 

“Sure, Sam,” Billy answered, “I 
got to buy my sister, here, a present 
yet!” 

Patty grinned joyously, 

“Gee!” said the other boy, eyeing 
the kid sister with disfavor, “she looks 
like a dry mop with teeth in it, doesn’t 
she?” 

Bill set his teeth and clenched his 
fists. He might tease and browbeat 
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his sister, but no other fellow was 
going to get away with it! 

“T'll see you tomorrow,” he 
with a scowl and walked on 
Patty. 

As they left the store he looked 
down at the flying hair. She did look 
something like a mop—a silk one. 

“Wait right here,” Billy said in 
front of the next store. “You can look 
in the window. I got to be alone to 
buy your present.” 

When he returned to the corner 
Patty was nowhere in sight. Suddenly 
he heard her scream. 

In front of him was an endless 
chain shovel. In one of the buckets, 
on top of the snow, sat Patty. A tall 
soldier reached up as high as his head 
and lifted her down. 

“Where is your mother?” he asked. 

“Here I am!” said Bill. 

The crowd laughed. 

“I’m her brother,” he explained, “I 
went on an errand and told her to 
wait by the window. He grabbed hold 
of his sister’s hand, “Couldn’t you 
stand up and watch?” 

“Aw, don’t scold her!” the soldier 
said, patting her bushy head. “Good- 
bye, and Merry Christmas, kids!” 

“Thanks a lot!” Bill said. 

“Thank you, Soldier,” added Patty, 
“for - taking - me - down - where - 

- Sat - to - watch - while - they - 
mended - the - chain - I - was - pretty 
- near - dumped - into - the - truck - 
but - it - wouldn’t - have - been - 
very - nice - to - have - been - swal 
lowed - up - at - Christmas - - -” 

“TAKE A _ BREATH!” yelled 
Billy. 

The soldier went off laughing. 

Bill looked at his sister. If there 
were six hairs all pointing in the same 


said 
with 
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direction on her head he couldn’t see 
them. Just then he saw the sign in the 
window in back of them: “LET US 
MAKE A NEW WOMAN OF YOU! 
WATER WAVE 50c.” 

Billy counted the money in his 
pocket—fifty cents. He pushed Patty 
ahead of him into the Shoppe. “Come 
on, Pat, we'll make a new woman of 
you for Christmas!” 

An hour and a half later he had 
read most of the magazines in the 
Beauty Parlor. He had worriedly in- 
quired half a dozen times if his sister 
had gone. When she finally appeared 
he was speechless. He wasn’t posi 
tive it really was Patty. Her hair lay 
close to her head in shining ringlets. 
She looked like a Christmas doll. 

“For Pete’s sake!” he gasped, 
“they did it! What makes your face 
so red?” 

“Heat,” she answered, and breathed 
loudly. 

“Say something more! Did they 
change your insides, too?” 

“OUR Mother will be pleased,” she 
said, and drew a deep breath. 

“For Pete’s sake!” he said, almost 
in a whisper, “they did all that for 
fifty cents!” 

Suddenly, he remembered they had 
forgotten to buy a present for the 
twins. After handing the clerk fifty 
cents for Patty his pocket was empty. 

“Got any money, Pat?” he asked. 

“Fifty cents,” she answered, hold- 
ing her head as though it were in a 
vise. 

“Good!” said Billy, “we'll put it in 
the twins’ stockings. It’s too late to 
do any more shopping.” 

Still looking at her in awe, he led 
her carefully out of the door. Home 

(Continued on page 63) 











“We only half believed it, all they 
told us about New York,” said a 
couple of cheerful looking soldiers to 
your inquiring reporter, “but now 
we're here, we’ve found out for our- 
selves. It’s all they said and more. 
It’s the best liberty port in the 
world, and we ought to know for 
we've been all over.” 

Thomas Leighton of Cambridge, 
Mass., a Coast Guardsman at pres- 
ent in charge of a crew of six on a 
picket boat in New York harbor was 
especially enthusiastic about the kind- 
liness and hospitality of New York- 
ers. He was staying at the Soldiers 
and Sailors Club at 283 Lexington 
avenue, a beautifully furnished club- 
house where service men may get a 
room for 50 cents a night. The fur- 
nishings, plus such things as a hand- 
some grandfather’s clock and a voice 
recording machine, were donated by 
generous New Yorkers. 

Two friendly young airmen from 
Australia said that what they had 
heard about the hardness and cool- 


ness of New York was all wrong be- 
cause they had found a big warm 
heart beneath what might once have 
seemed a hard crust of indifference 
and commercialism. They spoke of 
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the fun they had had at the Stage 
Door Canteen and their many free 
tickets to everything from _ sports 
events, theatres, and concerts, to good 
food. 

At New York’s own center for 
service men at 99 Park avenue where 
more than 1,300,000 men have been 
in and out since its opening in July 
1941, your reporter found men from 
all over. A constant stream, coming 
or going for information, or tickets, 
or just to sit around a bit. This is 
the Defense Recreation Committee 
project which puts on affairs for men 
in uniform regardless of creed or na- 
tionality. They are planning another 
big Christmas dance this year, in fact 
there will be many dances and parties 
for the holidays, calling in some of 
their volunteer list of 3,000 young 
hostesses to help entertain the boys. 
These girls include every social status 
from high-brow debutantes and Pow- 
ers’ magazine-cover models, to the 
most humble typist or salesgirl. There 
are always several daytime hostesses 
on the job at 99 Park to talk with 
the men and help them find what they 
want in this great city. 

While trying to locate some real 
New Englanders this reporter discov- 
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ered men from all. over the U.S.A. 
Some were still in trainfmg and on 
their first furlough, others had seen 
service in the Pacific or in other dis- 
tant spots and were being shifted to 
new fields. A quiet sailor lad deeply 
immersed in a copy of Life turned out 
to be a reserved citizen of Concord, 
Mass. His name was Robert Flavin 
and in his own rather serious Yankee 
way he said he was finding New York 
a pleasant place in which to be on 
leave, 

Richard Andrews from El Paso, 
Texas, now stationed at Camp Ed- 
wards in Massachusetts said he had 
had a lot of fun in Boston because 
he had happened to have some extra 
money with him so he stayed at a 
nice place and met some real people. 
He didn’t care so much for the U.S.O. 
volunteer hostesses. He preferred to 
just go and talk to any girl he liked 
the looks of. Most of them would talk 
to a man in uniform and he found it 
was easy to get acquainted. 

Private Charles Graughber of Ten- 
nessee now stationed at Ft. Ethan 
Allen is in the heavy artillery and he 
was having fun relaxing on his first 
furlough in New York. He didn’t 
have much to say about Vermont ex- 
cept that it was “awful” cold up there 
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and he was just beginning to thaw 
out. 

Leonard Lee of Cleveland, now 
stationed at Camp Edwards, said he 
liked New England, When he was 
first there he was in Vermont and he 
said the country people were always 
friendly and generous with the sol- 
diers. He said he had met a lot of 
New Englanders. and he likes them 
but he says one has to understand 
them and their dry humor and in- 
dividualism. He recalled one kindly 
soul who was driving him into town 
one day in Vermont and when they 
passed a goodly herd of cows this 
Vermonter said, “I reckon there’s 
more cows than there’s people in Ver- 
mont.” 

New York is full of men in uni- 
form every day, but more so over 
week-ends. There are so many dif- 
ferent kinds of uniforms that one 
soon overlooks the insignia. One 
thinks, “These are the men who are 
fighting for us. This one may be on 
his way to the Solomons, that one 
may be going off today to North 
Africa,” and so one sends up a praye! 
that God will be with them and bring 
them safely through so that they may 
soon be coming back to their homes 
“When the lights go on again all over 
the world.” 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
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was the place for a miracle like this! 

Home—Mother—then he remem- 
bered the note and what his Mother 
had written—and said aloud, “spend 





your money wisely.” 
“Well, gee whiz!” he exclaimed, 
“won’t she think I did something 
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swell this time! 








Films In New England 


By Epwin F. Metvin 


Astaire Comes Dancing Back 


If Fred Astaire and Rita Hay- 
worth head the cast you can feel con- 
fident of finding expert dancing on 
the screen. ‘That promise is borne 
out in “You Were Never Lovelier,” 
a light musical film with a setting in 
South America. Jerome Kern, who 
is an old hand at such pastimes, has 
provided the tunes and Xavier Cugat 
and his orchestra play them in ex- 
emplary fashion. 

The story is as inconsequential as 
the most determined seeker for es- 
Capist entertainment could demand. 
It is concerned with a South Ameri- 
can nabob who must marry off his 
eldest daughter before the two young- 
er ones can wed. The difficulty is 
that the oldest child has no interest 
in romance. After the fashion of mu- 
sical comedy parents, the father re- 
sorts to a scheme of sending her 
anonymous notes and orchids. His 
problem is complicated, temporarily 
but not in the long run, when she 
imagines that a dancer, to whom her 
father has taken a dislike, is the un- 
known donor, and falls in love with 
the young man, 

- Since Miss Hayworth plays the 
role of the eldest daughter and Mr. 
Astaire is the young man, it is not 


very difficult to imagine how the 
yarn turns out But in the mean- 


time there are all sorts of amusing 
embroideries. The dancing is in the 
best Astaire tradition. He does one 
expert solo routine somewhat remin- 


iscent of “Gay Divorce,” nimbly 
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dancing on chairs, a desk, or what- 
ever happens to be in his way. In 
the duets, Miss Hayworth matches 
him step for step. She is one of the 
few partners he has found who seems 
able to meet him on equal: terms, 

Adolph Menjou gives an entertain- 
ing comedy performance as the fath- 
er. Gus Schilling has a comic role 
as a secretary, and Isobel Elsom has 
a hand as a friend of the South 
American family. To add to its at- 
tractions the film has been hand- 
somely photographed. 

Another escapist film, with just a 
suggestion of the war in the back- 
ground, is “The Major and_ the 
Minor,” in which Ginger Rogers mas- 
querades as a little girl and then, to 
add variety, disguises herself for a 
brief interlude as her own mother. 
Miss Rogers here is playing the role 
of a girl who had gone to New York 
to seek a career, is disappointed in 
her hopes, and decides to go home, 
but finds she has not money enough 
to pay the fare. So to solve the prob- 
lem she resorts to pigtails and buys a 
child’s ticket. In the course of her 
journey, she awakens the suspicions 
of the conductor and turns for pro- 
tection to a kindly young major 
(hence the first half of the title), 
whose defective sight fails to see 
through her disguise. After various 


complications the story reaches the 

expected happy romantic conclusion. 

The picture does not seem quite so 
(Continued on page 95) 























Victorian Movies Stage a Comeback 





By Irma WuiItTNEY 


For four decades after the Civil 
War practically every family in the 
United States could sit down in the 
front. parlor on Christmas morning 
and peer at the magic effect of real 
life’s three dimensions in the stereo- 
scope machine left behind by Santa 
Claus on the marble topped table 
under the wall motto embroidered 
with “God Bless Our Happy Home.” 
Stereoscopic views were the movies of 
the Victorians. 

Even now some of us can remem- 
ber sitting on grandmother’s horse 
hair sofa with our legs sticking 
straight out while we gazed entranced 
at a pair of almost identical photo- 
graphs through a kind of glorified 
lorgnette having double lenses, a 
shield for the eyes, an adjustable 
rack for the pictures and supported 
by a slim handle. Once this contrap- 
tion was properly focussed we found 
ourselves staring at a beautiful scen- 
ic view in the White Mountains or at 
the good ship “Maid of the Mist” 
edging into the 


Falls. 
_ Sometimes, to our delight, Buck- 
ingham Palace, famous statutary, 


“amusing groups,” frost, ice, flowers 
or sporting scenes gave way to deli- 
cious episodes in which lovers em- 
braced guiltily on a settee far behind 
a sleeping chaperone, plainly the 
heroine of the caption—“Mother Is 
In Dreamland.” Who doesn’t re- 
member the joys of adult censor- 
ship outwitted as we slyly slipped 
into the rack “Sir, You Forget Your 


spray of Niagara 
ra 





Wife” or “Mrs. Jones Comes Back 
Unexpectedly.” 

This innocent parlor pastime today 
rides a high tidal wave of popular re- 
vival. For very little financial out- 
lay stereoscopic views take us on a 
wide swing around vanished times. 
As collectibles, stereograms provide 
a hobby for next to nothing at all. 

More than eight years ago Chester 
H. Phillips inserted a small ad in a 
Boston paper announcing he was in 
the market for stereoscopic views of 
the Civil War. He had no idea he 
would get such a hearty response. Im- 
mediately people began flocking into 
his shop with packets under their 
arms. Phillips’s own collection mush- 
roomed over night to well past the 
thousand mark. He was in touch 
with as many more sources when he 
didn’t buy outright. Soon stereo- 
scopic fans were digging him out and 
sending for city scenes, old railroads, 
sailing vessels. For.one superduper 
collector Mr. Phillips acted as entre- 
preneur in the acquisition of 55,000 
stereograms. At least 20 local en- 
thusiasts are regular visitors to his 
Brattle St. shop where they pore 
over the stacks of views as you and 
I would pull books from a library 
shelf. 

There’s an ex-engineer who seems 
to be the arch addict of them all. He 
has poked about the byways of New 
England until he has brought togeth- 
er every known stereogram ever 


printed in the state of New Hamp- 
shire. 


He 


can give you cards and 
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spade too on the differences between 
the printings of the various editions 
of one view. Another very ardent 
collector was once the publisher of a 
famous New England daily. He got 
in on the ground floor of the stereo- 
scopic revival when he had the col- 
lecting field almost to himself. Over 
a period of years he assembled liter- 
ally thousands of views of early do- 
ings in New England and today they 
repose as a gift from their owner in 
the archives of the American Anti- 
quarian Society in Worcester, Mass. 

By the last quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury New England was blooming 
with the products of hundreds of 
local photographers who made and 
sold their own editions of stereoscopic 
views. Often these were the only 
records made on the spot of events 
and places. All unconsciously, as a 
by product of the fad, these old boys 
built up for us a wonderful first hand 
account of manners and customs over 
half a century. Needless to say this 
material is highly regarded alike by 
lovers of our old time ways and the 
more practically minded. Movie 
studios buy stereograms when they 
can get them as the best possible 
contemporary source for costumes, 
domestic interiors, earliest makes of 
automobiles, lighting fixtures and the 
thousand and one little evidences 
necessary to the accuracy of the pic- 
ture business. 

Collectors often have odd prefer- 
ences. They like city scenes, especi- 
ally views made in the eighties and 
nineties of the main streets in our 


New England towns. New Hamp- 
shire views, notably shots of the 


White Mountains are widely sought 
So are those of Boston in the 


after. 
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old days of horse cars and gas lamps 
together with scenes on Cape Cod and 
of early American modes of trans- 
portation. One of the very hardest 
stereograms to uncover is the side 
view of an old wood burning locomo- 
tive that used to operate on an obso- 
lete road in New Hampshire. An- 
other treasure is a unique shot of 
the hermit’s hut in the White Moun- 
tains. Even among easterners, views 
of life in the early mining towns in 
Dakota’s Black Hills are rated high 
among desired subjects. 

In Mr. Phillips’ collection ship- 
ping alone falls into four catagories, 
river, coa'st-wise, lake and ocean-go- 
ing. Clipper ships and whalers are 
exceedingly popular numbers and 
there are plenty of sentimetal buyers 
who fall heavily for views of the old 
Lake Winnepesaukee steamers, the 
“Lady of the Lake” and the “Mount 
Washington.” Some collectors go in 
for interiors. Inside views of the 
press room at the now defunct Bos- 
ton Transcript as it looked decades 
ago are always quickly snapped up. 
Ladies pick out a shot showing the in- 
terior of the old C. F. Hovey Co.’s 
dress goods department, famed all 
over the eastern states. 

Perhaps the strangest quirk of all 


is given the stereoscopic revival by 
modern medical science. Eye spe- 


cialists are recommending the ma- 
chine to their patients in coaxing sub- 
normal vision back into line. There 
are many calls for the “Bird Cage.” 
This shows a bold outline drawing of 
a bird on one side and on the com- 
panion photo, an empty cage. When 
the view is focussed in the stereo- 
scope the bird has hopped into the 
cage. The struggle to bring this elec- 


























trifying result gives the eye exercise 
the doctors order. 

We ought to go back a bit our- 
selves to get a focus without a blur 
on the history of this curious ma- 
chine. As early a's 1603 people in 
Europe were writing treatises on the 
strange fact that our two eyes see 
slightly different images, separated as 
they are by the bridge of the nose. 
Still nobody came forward to offer 
any very clear explanation for the 
fact that we focus without a blur on 
objects seen by the two eyes along 
lines of vision beginning at some- 
thing approximately two and one 
half inches apart. 

In 1833 Sir Charles Wheatstone in 
England experimented with these 
facts of binocular vision, as it is 
called, and he evolved the idea of the 
stereoscope. A brother scientist, Sir 
David Brewster, perfected the stereo- 
scopic lenses in the 1840’s and invent- 
ed the stereoscopic camera capable of 
taking simultaneously two shots of a 
single subject from slightly different 
angles. 

While the English were playing 
with this scientific toy that produced 
the magical effect of nature in all its 
depth and roundness, Daguerre in 
France was working to perfect his 
Daguerreotype plates in 1839. The 
English permitted the stereoscopic 
invention to lie fallow. The French 
seized upon it and perfected its me- 
chanics. At the great Empire Exhi- 
bition in London in 1851 they pre- 
sented a stereoscope to the Queen of 
England. It was an instant hit. By 
the time the second great Empire 


Exhibition came around in 1862 the 
British were better able to appreci- 
ate the commercial 


potentialities of 
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their invention. Just as we. bought 
miniature perispheres as symbols of 
the world of tomorrow at the New 
York World’s Fair, visitors to the 
London exhibition in 1862 purchased 
photographs as the year’s outstand- 
ing novelty. Significantly, stereo- 
scopic views were at the very peak of 
popularity. They were more com- 
mon then than actual photographs 
and 95 per cent of the sales made at 
the Empire Exhibition were stereo- 
scopic views. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes of Bos- 
ton gave America its cheap and less 
cumbersome hand stereoscope. Early 
in the sixties he perfected a machine 
using the handle of an old awl, an 
eye shade, two lenses and the adjust- 
able rack for the focussing of the pic- 
ures. Previously stereoscopic ma- 
chines had been huge boxes with a 
peep hole and a crank revolving as 
many as 100 stereograms inside. Sub- 
sequent manufacturers in the United 
States usually retained Holmes’ ori- 
ginal awl shaped handle. The good 
doctor’s invention became America’s 
universal parlor entertainer, the fam- 
ily movie, or a satisfactory shelter 
for shy maidens during Victorian 
courtings. You could disarm a too 
ardent swain by suddenly thrusting 
a stereoscope into his hands or hide 
your blushes behind the eye shade 


while murmuring, “Oh, Desmond, 
how fierce this Bedouin chieftain 
looks.” 


But Oliver Wendell Holmes never 
got any public recognition nor any 
remuneration for the handy machine 
which he developed and presented as 
a gift to his stereoscope mad con- 
temporaries. 






Some of the quieter satisfactions of 
life are in danger of becoming war cas- 
ualties,—setting a mood upon canvas, 
working with the sun through great 
colored windows, freeing the emotions 
in poetry. 

The creative spirit in science has 
gone to war. It is on all battle fronts. 
It is being stimulated, not laid aside for 
the duration. 

But the creative spirit in the arts,— 
must it be crowded out of our to- 
days? Have we no time for painting, 
for the making and reading of poems? 

In America some of us still have time 
and those of us who care must exercise 
any creative ability which we possess. 
We must jealously cherish the talents of 
those master-craftsmen of the present 
and of the past who express beauty in 
word and color. The audience is nec- 
essary as well as the creator. 

The arts must be a living part of the 
peace for which we fight. 

% * * % * * 

Thinking on these things we are de- 
lighted to see the first number of The 
Poetry CHAP-BOOK.* It begins by 
saying, “It is as an affirmation of faith 
in the inspirational value of poetry that 
the Editors of The Poetry CHAP- 
BOOK launch their magazine at this 
time. When war engulfs a nation, the 
need for artistic sustenance becomes 


greater than ever. The credo of Beauty 





POETRY 


Louise Dyer Harris 
Poetry Editor 


and Truth, which is poetry, must not 
be neglected.” 


Bravo! 


*Bi-monthly. 227 E. 45th St., New York City. 


ba * % % + % 

Poetry Anthologies are to be thought 
of for the Christmas list. They are 
available in amazing variety,—collec- 
tions of favorite poems, poems about 
cats, Christmas, American poetry, negro 


spirituals, “‘bests” in poetry and those 
blessed volumes of humorous verse, 
etc. 


We may not have thought of making 
an anthology of our own, but what else 
is a scrap-book made from one’s own 
selections of newspaper and magazine 
verse? Such books, which demand 
thought and time but little money, can 
be personal and beautiful. A book of 
Christmas poems illustrated with ma- 
donnas, a book of light verse with car- 
toons here and there, a book about dogs, 
—the subjects are endless. 

Scrap-books do not have to be big and 
cumbersome. They can be small, loose- 
leaf, with covers hand-made and the 
contents picked fer individual taste. 


Rather cnoice—ihe gift with the 
giver. 
* * % * * % 
An open fire and the neighbors 
around it calls for games. Here is 2 


simple pencil-and paper one for a wit- 
sharpener. 
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Everyone writes a noun at the top of 
his paper and folds it back out of sight, 
then passes his paper to the right. On 
the paper just received each person 
writes a question. The paper is again 
folded and passed to the right-hand 
neighbor. This time the recipient un- 
folds the written words and goes to 
work. He must write a verse which 
uses the noun and answers the question. 
It can be long or short, nonsense or 
logic. 

Here is an example from an actual 


game. 
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Noun: mayonnaise. 
Question: Will Hitler win? 


Verse: 


Hitler, oh Hitler, will you win? 
With every German growing thin? 
Perhaps before too many days 
You'll swap * your sword for mayon- 
naise. 


*(No connection with the Swoppers’ 
Column. ) 

Given a crowd which enjoys this sort 
of play, look for hilarity! 


DeEcEMBER WINDOWS 


As welcome as birds from an uncharted 


whiteness, 


Greeted with wonder, 


Come candles 


and Christmas. Men 


sing at the brightness 
Out of the thunder. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL* 


O hushed the night and Mary spent 
When in the sheltered stall she went. 
The cattle breathe the hallowed air 





Then shine, ye stars! 


As Joseph eases Mary there. 
Softly, softly, Mary is there. 


Her motherhood won, does Mary sigh. 
She smiles to hear her son’s first cry. 
The cattle low; each furry thing 
Astir at feel of angel wing. 

Sweetly, sweetly, angels do sing. 





Rejoice, ye hills! 


A Savior babe long hope fulfils. 

Poor and rich, with madrigal, 

Adore the holy Jesu small. 
Gladly, gladly, sing we all! 


*Set to music by Priscilla Field and introduced 
on the radio by Franklin Field. 



















ANECDOTES 


and 


PLEASANTRIES 


By COURTENAY GUILD 








After a concert given by a famous 
string quartet, a lady asked one of 
the musicians what make of violin he 
used, and he replied: “1695 Stradi- 
varius.” “$16.95!” said the lady, “I 
had no idea they were so cheap.” 


Forty years ago motion pictures 
and the radio were almost unknown, 
and a favorite form of inexpensive 
entertainment was furnished by 
“dime museums.” The admission fee 
was ten cents, and various freaks and 
vaudeville acts were shown on the 
stage. One of the most successful of 
these shows was the Austin and Stone 
Museum in Boston, and one of their 
famous freaks was “The Ossified 
Man.” The man was declared to be 
in process of turning to stone, and the 
newspaper advertisement said that 
when the process was completed he 
could be placed in a cemetery and 
stand there as his own monument. 

A jury room is notoriously a place 
for swapping stories and one juror 
told his version of how the ossified 
man turned to stone. 

According to the juror’s story, the 
man was a carpenter who lost his job 
through drunkenness. Looking for an- 
other job, the man called at Austin 





and Stone’s Museum. Austin said he 
had no job to offer him, so the man 
turned to Stone. 





Arriving late at a concert, a lady 
asked her neighbor what was being 
played, and was told that it was 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. “Did 
you say the fifth?” she inquired. “I 
did not suppose I was as late as that.” 





A lady who had just played as vio- 
lin soloist in a concert in Philadelphia 
was spoken to after the concert by a 
lady who had been in the audience. 
“Don’t you remember me?” was her 
question. 

The artist had to confess that she 
could not recall their having met, and 
the other explained: “Don’t you re- 
member that you played in a concert 
in Rochester last Saturday, and that 
I sat in the front row and applauded 
after you played?” 





A clergyman did not like to tell his 
servant to tell a lie, so he told him if 
Mr. Bhore called to give him an 
equivocal answer and get rid of him. 
At dinner he asked if Mr. Bhore 
called. “He did, sir,” was the reply. 
“What did you say to him,” said the 
pastor. 
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“Sure I ‘gave him a quivicle an- 
swer.” 

“Well, just what did you say?” 

“He asked was yourself at home, 
and I asked him if his grandmother 
was a monkey. That was the best 
quivicle answer I could think of.” 





When Mr. Right is calling on a 
young girl, she does not enjoy hav- 
ing Mr. Wrong ushered into the 
roo. A maidservant answering a 
ring of the door bell appreciated this 
fact, so when the second caller ar- 
rived she said to him: “She’s in the 
parlor, but yez needn’t go up. White- 
sides is before ye.” 

The same maid was told by the 
young lady one afternoon that she 
had an appointment with a classmate 
at 4:30 o’clock and that she was not 
at home to any other callers. She 
said to the maid that she could not 
mistake the schoolmate for she was 
a very large girl, almost six feet tall. 
At about 4:30 there was a ring of 
the doorbell, and a young lady weigh- 
ing about 90 pounds stood in the 
doorway. The maid looked -at her 
and said: “Yez can’t come in. 
You’re not the size.” 





In the days when the Kaiser was 
still Kaiser of Germany, there was a 
banquet at the royal palace to which 
an American official was invited. His 
son was with him and as American 
friendship was desired at that time, 
the Court Chamberlain included the 
son in the invitation. The young 
man had as a dinner partner an 
American-born lady who had mar- 
ried a German baron. 

The baroness said that guests at 
such dinners were usually members 
of the diplomatic corps, or officers of 
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the army or navy, and asked the 
young man which branch of the serv- 
ice he represented. He replied “Army 
and navy nit, Furniture biz. Racine, 


Wis.” 





A few years ago there was quite a 
little discussion in the newspapers 
about the Spug Society. The society 
may never have existed, excepting as 
an idea in the minds of some people 
at Christmas, but the principle for 
which the society was named is 
worthy of consideration for the name 
is formed from the initials of “Soci- 
ety for Prevention of Useless Giv- 
ing.” } 

Many people at Christmas have to 
spend time in thanking friends for 
gifts that are entirely useless to them, 
and then wonder what they can do 
with the gifts that are too valuable to 
be thrown away. 

A plan followed by some in sal- 
vaging these useless gifts is to pass 
them on to other friends, but this 
plan requires care in its operation. 
A Boston man on Christmas Eve re- 
membered that he had bought no- 
thing for a lady who usually sent 
him a Christmas gift. He picked up 
an ornament from his library, 
wrapped it in fresh paper and rib- 
bon, and delivered the parcel in per- 
son. Before noon on Christmas day 
the same ornament with the same pa- 
per and ribbon was received by him, 
with Christmas greetings from Miss 
Y, to whom Miss X had passed it on. 

A lady sent to a friend a greeting 
card at Christmas, and a year later 
the identical card was returned to 
her, with the addition of a blot of 
ink that had been dropped on the 
back of it. 
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A worsted shoe bag was sent as a 
gift from one Boston lady to another, 
with the message that she had de- 
rived much pleasure in making it. 
The pleasure must 
joyed, if ever, many months before 
Christmas, for the bag was so moth- 
eaten that the recipient burned it in 
the fire after sending a note of 
thanks for the gift. 

A plan that is recommended for 
disposal of useless gifts is to lay each 
one aside, with a slip of paper telling 
the date and from whom received. 
Then on the following Christmas, 
you can pass them on to other 
friends who may be glad to get them, 
and you are insured against returning 
the gifts to their donors. 

It may seem superfluous to inform 
the intelligent reader that it is not 
considered good form to present a 
silver-backed hair brush to a bald- 
headed man, or to give a box of ci- 
gars to a man who does not smoke. 

Morgan Memorial is a familiar 
name to Bostonians, for trucks of the 
institution visit all parts of Greater 
Boston to gather discarded clothing, 
furniture, and other articles that can 
be repaired and used again by peo- 
ple of small means. 

A family sent a post card request- 
ing the Morgan people to call for 
some old chairs that were no longer 
needed. Two days passed before the 
truck called, and meantime there had 
been a card party and a dozen gilded 
chairs had been borrowed of the cat- 
erer. When the teamster called for 
“the chairs,” the maid supposed it 
was the caterer’s express man, and 
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have been en-. 








handed him the gilded chairs. Two 
of the chairs had been sold as second 
hand furniture before the mistake 
was discovered. 

The wife of a doctor in one of the 
suburbs of Boston was to entertain a 
club of ladies in the afternoon. She 
asked her husband to order some 
folding chairs from Boston, but he 
said he could borrow all the chairs 
he needed from an undertaker in the 
neighborhood and at less cost than 
ordering from Boston. 

The plan worked perfectly, and 
the hostess of the club for the follow- 
ing month asked the doctor’s wife 
where she got her folding chairs. She 
too went to the undertaker and was 
not pleased to find the charge about 
double what the first lady had paid. 
When asked the reason for the in- 
creased price the undertaker said “Of 
course I had to make a special low 
price for Mrs. Eff, for her husband 
is a doctor and makes a lot of busi- 
ness for me.” 


Cre 


How Old The Earth 


A planetarium show depicting the 
various ways (outside of human ac- 
tions) that the earth might come to 
its end makes it seem that the earth 
cannot long continue to survive the 
logically and vividly presented haz- 
ards. Yet, when a geologist talks in 
terms of the millions of years of his- 
tory already experienced by the 
earth, the risk of extinction in the 
next hundred, thousand or even ten 
million year period seems small. 
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Tree rings can be identified for 
about three thousand years, and may 
ultimately be traced further, to yield 
valuable information about temper- 
ature, rainfall and. other regional cli- 
matic influences. The annual depo- 
sits of certain lakes produce “varves” 
—lines in the clay, or double layers 
of fine sand and clay—that can be 
traced back in some of our Northern 
states and in certain districts in 
Sweden for several millenniums. Tree 
rings and varves give precise datings, 
if due allowance is made for occa- 
sional freak seasons that may, for in- 
stance make two rings instead of one. 

The time taken by the Colorado 
River in cutting the Grand Canyon, 
over a mile deep, has to be reckoned 
in hundreds of thousands of years. 
Yet before the river even started to 
cut the canyon, the land had to be 
built up, layer on layer, by sedimen- 
tation, for a vastly greater period of 
time. The washing down of salt 
from the land, and its accumulation 
in the oceans of the earth, is estimat- 
ed to have taken at least 300,000,000 
years. Based on such data, in vari- 
ous parts of the world, geologists 
conclude that a time measurable in 
billions of years must have passed 
since the earth was a molten body, 
and hundreds of millions of years 
since the simplest forms of life ap- 
peared upon it. However, no means 
for measurement exist that permit 
accurate estimates to be made on the 


basis of wearings-down and _build- 
ings-up. 
Radioactive elements decompose 


spontaneously at a fixed rate, depen- 
dent upon the nature of the particu- 
lar element to produce substances 
that can be measured with accuracy. 
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Uranium and thorium both decom- 
pose with extreme slowness, but at a 
known rate, into the stable substan- 
ces lead and helium. Determinations 
made today of the relative propor- 
tions of the lead and uranium in a 
mineral yield, by calculation, the 
number of years required for uran- 
ium to produce the observed lead, 
provided that there is no other source 
of lead. In other minerals, it is con- 
venient and accurate to release and 
measure the helium gas imprisoned 
within and compare that with the 
content of uranium or other radio- 
active substances that give rise to it. 
Measurements by careful investiga- 
tors indicate that the oldest rocks to 
be found on earth are of the order of 
1,800,000,000 years, and the oldest 
in meteorites, which strike the earth 
from outside, some 2,800,000,000 
years. These ages date not from the 
origin of these bodies but from the 
crystallization of the minerals that 
form the rocks. Previously, the mass 
from which the minerals crystallized 
must have passed through a long 
period in a molten condition. 

Other possibilities exist besides the 
“radioactive time-clock” for going far 
back into the reaches of time. The 
moon-made tides on the earth sap 
the energy, causing a slowing-down 
of the earth and a retreat of the 
moon from the earth. Astronomers 
calculate, from the present distance 
of the moon and its rate of slowing 
that it must have revolved around 
the earth for about 4,000,000,000 


years. It is considered conservative 


to think of the earth as perhaps three 
or four billion years old and of the 


sun as even more venerable. 
Reprinted from Industrial Bulletin of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 












As November neared its end, and 
an Allied army had crossed the wes- 
tern border of Tunisia to contest for 
that vital piece of land with the Axis, 
we had it on the authority of three 
great personages —(President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill and 
Premier Smuts — that the war had 
reached a turning point. 

And indeed it seemed a turning 
point had been reached; but, no more 
than that. 

Today we are nibbling at the outer 
edges of our objectives in the Atlan- 
tic, the Pacific and the Mediterranean, 
and the road ahead is long and hard. 
If we interpret the term ‘turning 
point?’ as meaning ‘half-way-mark’ 
we are probably closer to the truth 
than those whose optimism flares on 
the reading of a favorable headline. 
It would be unfortunate if over- 
optimism resulted in a lagging war 
effort. 

Let’s consider the situation, and 
make a few guesses as to the future. 

In the Pacific we have successfully 
defended our Solomon Islands posi- 
tions in a naval battle which undoubt- 
edly blunted the cutting edge of the 
Japanese navy. We suffered losses, 
too, but as Secretary Knox says, in a 
war of attrition involving ships of 
war we are far better off than our 
foes for the reason that our ship- 
building capacity vastly outstrips 
theirs. 

But the victory was a defensive 
victory and not an incident of a drive 
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By YANKEE’S “Ear-ro-rHe-Grounp,” Ray Krerman 


against the citadels of Nipponese 
power. We merely maintained the 
foothold, the base for such a drive. 

Unless we are able to marshal suf- 
ficient power to break Japan by 
direct assault we must win our way, 
island by island, area by area, until 
we reach Tokyo. The most optimistic 
must agree that that will be a long 
and costly job. 

A high officer of the United States 
army, a master tactician, told me 
that the defeat of Hitler will be a 
much simpler job than the defeat of 
Japan, and will long precede it. In 
each instance the enemy is fighting 
on inside lines, and the farther we 
progress the greater his defensive 
power will be. 

We have made great strides toward 
eventual victory in our brilliant seiz- 
ure of French North Africa, a move 
which places us in position to strike 
the European foe at his weakest 
point; safeguards our possession of 
the Atlantic Ocean; shortens our 
supply routes and, by virtue of that 
shortening of supply routes yields us 
the equivalent of a vastly enlarged 
navy and merchant marine. And 
(with the conquest of Tunisia and 
the elimination of Rommel) we will 
hold control of the Mediterranean 
and have Italy at the mercy of our 
airforces through strategically placed 
airfields. The action is second only in 
importance to Russia’s immeasurable 
contribution to our cause. 

What next then? 
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Hitler moved rapidly to seize 
southern France, to plug up as quickly 
as possible the chinks in his armor. 
Divisions were pulled from the Rus- 
sian front and rushed into the Bal- 
kans to complete Der Fuehrer’s wall 
of steel around the continent. Italy 
seizes Corsica. Question marks are 
Spain and Turkey, already mobil- 
ized. There is a hint that Hitler may 
attempt a counter-blow from Greece, 
by way of Cyprus and Syria into the 
Middle East. Some think he may try 
the Turkish route, but it would seem 
he has enough on his hands without 
that. Which ever he may try, he'll 
find an adequate Allied army in the 
Middle East to meet him, ~ 

Certain observers believe the Allies 
plan to strike at Hitler by way of 
Corsica and Italy, and the apparent 
advantages of that route into Europe 
seem attractive. But there are two 
major drawbacks,—it is too obvious 
and we’d face a hostile population. 

Let’s hazard a guess that when the 
great day comes we'll strike a half- 
dozen points at once, the obvious 
points and a few not quite so obvious. 
We'll probably make feinting attacks 
on Italy and Southern France. But 
the serious blow will probably be 
made through Greece and Yugo- 
slavia. 

In Greece the population will be 
behind us to a man, and the doughty 
Serbian General Draja Mihailovitch 
and his substantial army are await- 
ing us to the north, an army already 
powerful enough to tie up at least 
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240,000 Italians, and some Gérmahs 
as well. We could use Mihailovitch to 
good advantage in Yugoslavia. 

To meet the feinting thrusts and 
the genuine invasion drive Hitler 
would be forced to drain the con- 
tinent of fighting men. And, when 
they are drained, look to see a heavy 
offensive by Russia on the east while 
a ‘second front’ Allied force strikes 
across the English channel right into 
France, 


Thus we probably will take Hitler 
into the last long embrace which will 
end in his extinction. 

However, it will be many a long 
day before we are ready for such ad- 
ventures. Preceding them will be 
heavy air attacks on Italy from our 
newly gained African bases; continu- 
ing and heavier air attacks on Ger- 
many from our English bases. And, 
when the last great drive into the 
continent begins, let us expect terrific 
battling before which anything we 
have seen will pale. 


As I said, we are nibbling at the 
outer edges, and we'll be nibbling a 
long time yet. Nevertheless, the end 
is inevitable. We have on our side 
the cream of American manhood and 
mechanical genius, while Hitler’s age- 
ing and exhausted army, and his 
slave labor as well, are reaching the 
exhaustion point. Our gains during 
the latter part of November have 
brought us within sight of the top of 
the hill, and one day we'll be going 
down the other side. 
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The advancement of higher educa- 
tion and the establishment of an in- 
dustrial community in the New Eng- 
land states called many young men 
from the opportunities of the sea to 
the competition of the modernized in- 
dustry. The early days, of New Eng- 
land found the training schools of the 
youth aboard the ships sailing from 
the New England ports, where edu- 
cation included the development of 
character, of obedience, of industry, 
of resourcefulness and of worldliness. 
It was the youth of the community 
which manned the ships and conduct- 
ed the business for other men. 

New England has again returned 
to training men for the sea, but not 
aboard vessels, but in most cases in 
the institutions of higher learning. 

The colleges of New England are 
now contributing much toward our 
training for the Naval Service. 

In 1926 Harvard College and Yale 
started the Naval R.O.T.C., where the 
undergraduates may take special 
coursés of instruction during their 
college course to qualify them as 
Ensigns in the United States Naval 
Reserve. This system has been ex- 
tended to Brown University, Tufts 
College and Holy Cross College, so 
today there are approximately 1500 
young men qualifying themselves for 
the service with the United States 
Navy in conjunction with their regu- 
lar college work. This is a peacetime 
program to provide a needed Naval 
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Reserve for the normal reserve re- 
quirements. 

At New London the United States 
Coast Guard has its officer academy 
where candidates for Coast Guard 
commissions are trained. At this 
school added courses have been pro- 
vided, to provide special training of 
college graduates who have applied 
for commissions in the Coast Guard. 
This academy has a total personnel 
in both groups of approximately 500 
men. 

There are two Federalized State 
Nautical Schools, one at Castine, 
Maine, and one at Hyannis, Massa- 
chusetts. These Nautical Academies 
have a four-year course, and train 
young men for the Merchant Marine. 

he Massachusetts School has had a 
long and successful existence with an 
alumnae which has distinguished it- 
self both in the Merchant Marine and 
in the Naval Service. Among its dis- 
tinguished graduates is Captain How- 
ard G. Copeland, U.S.N.R., now 
director of training and personnel 
for the First Naval District, a rank- 
ing Naval officer in the United States 
Naval Reserve. The Nautical School 
at Castine, Maine, was recently 
opened, but it has the expectancy of 
a distinguished future under the 
leadership of Admiral Douglas F. 
Dismukes, U.S.N. Retired. 

There are two private schools 
which specialize in nautical training, 
either as a major course or as routine 





























instruction. At New London, Con- 
necticut, there is the Admiral Bullard 
Academy, where the instructors are 
officers trained in and by the United 
States Coast Guard. The Tabor 
Academy at Marion, Massachusetts, 
as part of its college preparatory 
course includes instruction on nau- 
tical matters. 

In addition to the above the vari- 
ous New England colleges are ex- 
tending their facilities to the training 
of Naval officers. The latest college 
to join this group was Smith College 
at Northampton, Massachusetts. At 
Smith College the United States Navy 
is conducting its indoctrination course 
for the newly created female Naval 
Reserve. 

In addition to Harvard College, 
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where there are several courses be- 
ing conducted for Naval officers, in- 
cluding the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration course for the 
Navy Supply Corps, there are other 
general and special courses of train- 
ing for about 3,000 Naval officers in 
total. 

Brown, Holy Cross, Tufts and 
Yale are conducting courses for the 
Naval officers, and have been for sev- 
eral years, but to this list may be in- 
cluded Bowdoin College in Maine, 
and Dartmouth College in Hanover, 
New Hampshire. 

There are not included in the 
above listing those colleges which 
have the so-called V-2 training about 
which more will be written later. 





Each Day at Mailtime 


By Harry Ermore Hurp 


Melt Sawyer, proud to be an honest man, 
And irrevocably Republican, 

Drives a democrat through drifted snow, 
Even when the glass drops far below 


The zero figure. 


Humped upon the seat 


Like a snowman, beating hands and feet 

To keep them warm, he gives the clopping mare 
Her head, entrusting her to haul him where 

He wants to go — which is the village store, 
Unless the route has altered after four 

And eighty years. They rattle up the road, 
Empty: clatter homeward with a load 

Of grain or gossip. Neighbors watch them go 
Through the blinding wrack of wind-whirled snow 
And dread the silence which will fill the day 


When Melt and his white mare have gone away. 








Crafts in the Postwar World 


By Mitton Wenp 


The world, after the war, promises 
to be a very different one from either 
the hectic pseudo-prosperity of the 
late twenties or the helpless disillu- 
sionment of the decade that followed. 
No political party will survive that 
allows millions of war workers and 
ex-service men to be thrown into un- 
employment, bread lines, and WPA. 

Housing, whether public or pri- 
vate, seems to be the most favored 
activity to furnish widespread em- 
ployment and an improved standard 
of living. Probably a million and a 
half families will be housed in new 
quarters each year for at least fifteen 
years after the war. By 1960, half of 
the entire population of the United 
States, may have moved into new 
homes. 

These houses and apartments will 
contain many items of built-in equip- 
ment. Much of the furniture and fur- 
nishings to be moved from old homes, 
will seem shabby, unsuitable, or out- 
of-date. Manufacturers and retailers 
will be on their toes to urge the pur- 
chase of new items. Improved de- 
signing, widespread use of plastics to 
make inexpensive articles, new gen- 
erations growing up, will speed the 
sale of such things. 

Where will the products of the 
handcraftsman appear in this scene? 
Will they be too high priced to meet 
automatic machine competition? Will 
they be too old-fashioned in their de- 
sign? Will the craft movement die 


dewn and perhaps disappear, oxo" 


bered as an interesting, though nos- 
talgic, attempt to revive some of the 
spirit of the pre-power days? Will 
history record it as having made its 
contribution to better design and 
sound workmanship but as unable to 
meet the stiff competition of the 
machine? 

I believe that it is not mere wishful 
thinking on the part of those now ac- 
tive in the craft movement that 
makes them confident of the future 
growth of their chosen field of activ- 
ity. Several favorable factors are on 
their side. One is that people tend to 
live for seventy years so that the 
older ones alive in 1960, will recall a 
childhood spent in a horse and buggy, 
kerosene lamp, parlor stove period. 
They will retain a warm feeling for 
the hand-made and for the man in 
his little shop where they can place 
individual orders. A second factor is, 
that as the world grows smaller due 
to the widely prevailing travel by air 
that is ahead of us, the crafts of other 
nations will become better known 
and appreciated. To visit the small 
shop and see the man actually at 
work, are almost necessary steps for 
a full enjoyment of the hand-made 
article. Thus our own craftsmen will 
find a warmer welcome from the re- 
turning traveler who may himself be 
inspired to try his hand at one of 
these modes of self-expression. 

A previous article has mentioned 
the question of surface texture—the 
craft product must look, and perhaps 




















feel, interesting. Synthetic materials, 
in spite of brilliant -colors and well 
designed forms, will have a long 
struggle to overcome the instinctive 
enjoyment of the grain of a piece of 
beautiful wood, the surface of well 
handled metal, the potter’s glaze. 
Perhaps the strongest influence of 
all that will keep the craft movement 
growing ever stronger, is the itch in 
every human hand to be doing some- 
thing. It is doubtful if a well bal- 
anced, fully developed personality, 
can exist without some skilled activ- 
ity of fingers, and hand, and arm. 
This instinct is older than tools or 
language and demands satisfaction 
even in the sophisticated age in 
which we live. As each intelligent, 
developing individual discovers this 
need within himself, he may find in 
the crafts inspiration, instruction, 
pleasant human contacts, perhaps 


some income. 

But nothing succeeds by chance. 
Those in the craft movement and 
those interested in its success, must 
foster its growth. Appreciation and 
instruction in the schools, is just get- 
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ting a bare foothold. Perhaps volun- 
teer craftsman teachers are needed to 
supplement the regular teaching staff. 
Craft classes, shops, fairs, cooperative 
selling groups, textbooks, bulletins, 
require the hard work and support 
of many people. A partial transfer 
to the craft shops of the buying power 
now going into antiques, many of 
which are quite worthless, would 
probably triple sales and encourage 
worthwhile craftsmen to continue and 
to put forth their best efforts. 

The handcraftsman, himself, must 
make certain further contributions. 
He must be more aware of popular 
taste and demands. He must become 
a more efficient producer and thus be 
able to keep his prices reasonable 
while at the same time he assures 
himself an adequate income. He must 
be a self-appointed advertiser of the 
crafts and particularly be ever-willing 
to explain the processes of his own 
craft instead of creating an atmo- 
sphere of cagey mystery. Even though 
now in some war service, he should 
be preparing to respond to the post- 
war demand for craft products, teach- 
ing ability, and cooperative efforts. 





NEWS FROM THE COLONIES OF 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 
By FLoreNnce B. GRAHAM 


AUNT POLLY’S LAMP 


My Aunt Polly died in Andover, 
Vt., in 1878 before I was born, and 
it is to her birthplace that I turn va- 
cationward every summer to vist the 
scenes of those early days. My father 
often spoke of the porridge and hasty 
pudding she used to make for him 
and while I cannot share those good 
old dishes prepared by her hands, I 
can enjoy and marvei at the fine 
stitches and beautiful colors of bed- 
spreads and examples of her needle- 
work. 

In the northern end of the beauti- 
ful West River Valley, lies the last 
village in. the valley, named Weston. 
Today it is a quiet peaceful place but 
in the early nineteenth century it was 
teeming with life, sawmills, black- 
smith. shops, grist mills, tanneries, 
factories for making axes, starch, felt 
hats, shoes, butter tubs, wooden 
bowls, harnesses, and many other 
crafts. As industry began to centralize 
in southern New England cities, the 
population began to drain and Wes- 
ton became a small village of only 
400 people. 

In the early days, Weston was a 
part of Andover, Vt., which was 
granted by Governor Benning Went- 
worth of New Hampshire in 1761. 
Because of the very dangerous travel 
around Mt. Terrible, the west part 
of Andover was cut off geographically 
and also separated by the Vermont 
legislature as a new township in 1799. 
The first town meeting in the name 
of Weston was held in the Farrar- 
Mansur House in 1800. 





This early American :building was 
built by Capt. Oliver Farrar in 1797 
for use as a tavern and for many 
years was a stopping place for the 
postriders and stagecoaches. In 1857, 
Franklin Mansur bought it and for 
four generations it was used as a 
dwelling place for the Mansur fam- 
ily. In 1932 Mr. Frank Mansur, a 
descendant, gave the house to the 
Weston Community Club under 
whose management it has been re- 
stored and opened to the public as a 
museum for the townspeople’s love 
treasures of inherited antiquity. 

It is in this house that my Aunt 
Polly’s handiwork is being preserved. 
On the wall is an old blue and white 
bedspread with this information at- 
tached to it: “The Wool in this 





Farrar-Mansur Home 
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PRESENTS A NEW 


Wartime Baking Helps 


CAN-DO COLUMN! 


What a lot we can do right in our own 
homes to help win the war! By using gas 
and electricity wisely, by making house- 
hold appliances last, we give Uncle Sam 
more time and material to turn out bomb- 
ers and tanks. And — each new habit of 
care and conservation pares the family bud- 
get and makes us better housekeepers . . . 
virtues that won’t be outmoded when the 
war is over! 


Can-do No. 1: You can bake and oven-cook 
as many things at once as possible. Don’t heat 
the oven for just one thing. 


Can-do No. 2: You can use a minimum 
amount of fuel by placing pans in alternate 
positions on oven racks so heat can circulate 
f 

freely 
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Can-do No. 3: You can have food ready to 
pop in the oven the minute it’s heated to the 
correct temperature. 


Can-do No. 4: You can keep the oven door 
closed. Don’t peek every few minutes to see 
how things are coming along. Use a time chart 
and an oven regulator instead. You'll save fuel 
and foods will bake more evenly and quickly. 


Can-do No. 5: You can cut baking failures to 
a minimum. Use Rumford Baking Powder. 
Rumford raises things dependably . helps 
insure against baking failures. Rumford con- 
tains no alum — won't spoil your cakes and 
biscuits with a bitter “baking powder” taste! 


Can-do No. 6: You can save fuel by using 
pans with dull bottoms. A dull surface absorbs 
more heat than a shiny one — so don’t scrub 
the bottoms of pans until they glow! 


Can-do No. 7: You can have the gas company 
adjust your burners to the right height so 
the flame burns a clear blue. A yellow flam 
means you’re wasting gas! 


Can-do No. 8: You can turn flame of burner 
to maximum height until food reaches boiling 
point then reduce it so it will just maintain 
a cooking temperature. You'll save vitamins 
and fuel! 


Can-do No. 9: You can save Gomes) 
sugar! Use Rumford Sugarless s 


Recipes — and bake delicious 
cakes and cookies without using 
a speck of sugar at all. Write for 
your FREE copy of the Rum- 
ford Sugarless Recipe folder. 
Address: Elizabeth Ann Baker, 
Rumford Baking Powder, 
Rumford, Rhode Island 











| pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America, and 
to the Republic for which it stands: 
One nation indivisible with Liberty 
and Justice for All. 
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Spread, Spun and Carded by ‘Polly 
Mansur, and Then Carried on Horse- 
back from Andover to Mt. Holly to 
be Woven,” and nearby is the spin- 
ning wheel she used. 

One day when visiting my cousin 
and Frank Mansur’s father’s old tin- 
smith shop, I saw a very old glass 
lamp which once belonged to my 
Aunt Polly. It was one of the first 
lamps made in Vermont and burned 
whale oil in Aunt Polly’s day. I am 
very happy in the possession of this 
lamp as I picture my Aunt Polly 
lighting herself around the rooms of 
this fine old homestead. 

Mrs. Bessie Smiru Truitt, 
National Chaplain General and 
Member of Kansas City Colony. 





Albany, N. Y., Colony, President, 
Mrs. Edward C. Mason, meets Dec. 
17 at the Woman’s Club for a Christ- 
mas meeting of carols and New FEng- 
land Songs and a New England 
Christmas Story. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Colony, Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Laura S. Goodhue, meets 
Dec. 2 at the Alcazar Hotel for an an- 
niversary luncheon and Guest Day. 

Detroit, Mich., Colony, President, 
Mrs. C. Clayton Lanier, meets at the 
Woman’s City Club on Dec. 16 for 
luncheon and a Christmas program 
by Mrs. H. B. Bogrette with music 
by Mrs. W. A. Chipman. The colony 
meets Dec. 9 at the home of Mrs. 
Alfred Veazie for a sewing day. 

Lancaster, Pa., Colony, President, 
Mrs. Samuel H. Rogers, meets Dec. 
14 at the home of Mrs. L. C. Mook 
for a Christmas party. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Colony, Pres- 
ident, Miss Bertha E. Merrill, meets 
Dec. 18 for a Christmas party at the 
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home of Mrs. W. C. A. Wallar. Music 
will be furnished by Mrs. J. E. 
Wilcox. 

New Haven, Conn., Colony, Pres- 
ident, Mrs. William H. Brown, will 
hold a dessert bridge Dec. 7 at the 
New Haven Woman’s Club. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Colony, 
President, Mrs. Norman H. Belden, 
will have a Christmas party Dec. 18 
at the home of Mrs. S. Olive Robin- 
son, assisted by Mrs. William N. 
Mang. Canned goods for a needy 
family will be donated. 

Colony of the Oranges, N. J., Pres- 
ident, Miss Dorothy W. Taylor, wil! 
have a Christmas party at the East 
Orange Woman’s Club Dec. 1. A talk 
will be given by Miss Mary Lee on 
“Two Hundred Years of Housekeep- 
ing.” 

Pasadena, Cal., Colony, President, 
Mrs. C, E. Hight, meets Dec. 18 at 
La Pintoresca Library for a Christ- 
mas program and annual gift ex- 
change. Miss M. I. Aspinwall is in 
charge of the program. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Colony, President, 
Mrs. Herbert B. Davis, meets Dec. 
14 for a Christmas party at the home 
of Mrs. George Stebbins. Mrs. Ed- 
ward R. Buchanan is chairman of the 
party. 

Rochester, N. Y., Colony, Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Louis H. Jacobs, meets 
Dec. 19 at the home of Mrs. Chester 
B. Jacobs for an illustrated talk on 
“The Artist and Christmas” by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wallace Cross, Art and 
Radio Specialist of the Department 
of Art Education of the Board of 
Education. 

St. Paul, Minn.. Colony, President, 
Mrs. William J. Buckley, met at the 

(Continued on page 96) 
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By the end of 1942 nearly one-third of America’s physicians ¢nd dontists 
will be in the armed forces! For our own sekes, we should seve our re- 
maining doctors’ time for serious end uncyoldable sickness and accidents. 
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In July 1886 two young men who 
were graduates of Harvard in that 
year were on a German railroad train 
on their way to Denmark. 

At one of the stations where the 
train stopped, one of the Americans 
wondered’ if he had time to buy a 
glass of beer. He spoke to a man in 
uniform and asked him in rather bad 
German how long the train would 
wait at the station. 

The German, in anger and in good 
English, replied “If you want to 
know, why do you not ask the guard 
of the train.” 

“Excuse me. I thought you were 
the guard,” said the American. 

“What! I the guard?” said the 
German, and he had to conclude his 
remarks in German in order to ex- 
press his anger at the insult as he 
regarded it. 

The train proceeded, and about 
twenty minutes after the episode with 
the German officer the train arrived 
at Kiel, and the Americans boarded a 
steamer that was to take them to 
Denmark, 

There were two big ships of the 
German navy in the harbor, and sud- 
denly there was great commotion on 
the deck. The crews assembled and 
dressed ship, standing side by side 
along the decks and in the rigging of 
the ships. 

The guns of the ships then fired a 
salute as a boat put out from the 
wharf to cary a distinguished officer 
to the flag ship. In the stern of the 
boat was the officer who was not the 
guard of the train. The number of 
guns in the salute indicated that the 
visitor was either the Admiral of the 
84 
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Fleet or a member of the royal fam- 
ily of Germany, but the Americans 
never learned who it was who was 
not the guard of the train and could 
not appreciate a joke. 


Once upon a time a young girl liv- 
ing in Massachusetts spent her sum- 
mer vacation in a small town in 
Maine. She seems to have made a 
deep impression on a boy of the town, 
for he appeared at the station, where 
she was taking a train to return to 
Boston, and handed her an envelope 
containing a lock of hair tied with a 


ribbon and accompanied by these 

verses: 

“I’m a poor country boy. I live in a 
holler 


You see from my writing I’m not a 
great scholar 

I’m not very 
grammar 

But accustomed to handling the hoe 
and the hammer 

When in death’s cold grave I sink 

No more of my earthly friends to 
think 

When I leave this world- that seems 
so fair 

Remember me then by this lock of 
my hair.” 


good at Latin or 


An English lady living in London 
was very careful not to drop cigarette 
ashes on the floor of her apartment, 
although she smoked many cigarettes 
daily. 

In an air raid at night a bomb fell 
in the street near the apartment house 
in which the lady lived, The windows 
were blown in and most of the plas- 
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ter of walls and ceilings fell to the 
floors of the house. 

A party of volunteer rescuers went 
to the lady’s apartment and found 
her in bed and unhurt, although the 
carpet was covered with a mass of 
plaster and rubbish blown down by 
the explosion. 

When asked if she needed anything 
the lady replied: “Please give me a 
cigarette and a light, and be sure to 
get me an ash tray, for I don’t want 
ashes to fall on the carpet.” 

When you come to Boston for the 
Day or Week—or should you live 
here— 


A Weeding Stool 


To save the knees, trousers, ach- 
ing backs, and tempers of the elderly 
men who must perforce, because of 
war conditions, do the gardening, 
why not make a weeding stool that 
will permit you to sit and weed two 
rows at once with little or no discom- 
fort. The materials required are a 
board, eight inches wide, an inch 
thick, and as long as desired, (about 
eighteen or twenty inches) two legs 
of the right height to make it easy to 
reach the ground by leaning forward 
while sitting, two small square blocks 
from this same board for feet at the 
bottom of these lees, two narrow 
strips to strengthen the legs directly 
under the seat, some nails and a few 
screws. Put these together in this 
way and you will have a comfort and 
convenience that will make you won- 
der how you ever got along without 
it. Saw the board for the right length 
for the seat, level the top edges with 
a plane to make it more comfortable. 
saw a hand hole lengthwise in the 
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middle of the seat, so that you can 
pick it up and move it along the 
rows. Fasten the two pieces you 
have sawed to the right length for 
legs (allowing for the thickness of the 
foot blocks) under the seat at about 
three inches from each end. Fasten 
the strengthening strips between the 
legs about two inches from each 
edge. (Small angle irons for this 
will make a stronger job, but screws 
will do. Nail the foot blocks on the 
legs, finish with stain and varnish if 
you wish and there you are. Place 
this stool directly over one row of 
vegetables. It will be high enough to 
clear the plants. Then by leaning for- 
ward you can weed both sides of the 
row beneath and one side of each 
row on either side, and if you don’t 
bless the day you read this issue of 


YANKEE I miss my guess. 


SWOPS 

Have six Ancona laying hens; 50-year-old 
lamps; India bedspread for a double bed; 10 
pink Azalea plants; 10 white Shasta daisy plants, 
and would swop for yarn; a pig; a pair of geese; 
an electric roaster or stove; goose feathers or 
down: or nite gowns size 42-44; or stockings 
size 10%. (Pa.). 3772 





Have about 60 homing pigeons with the clock 
for racing—all pedigreed. What do you offer in 
swop? (N.Y.). 3773 

Will swop a copper “Easier” washing ma- 
chine, has good motor; for two defense bonds. 
(N.Y.). 3774 





My 10” oscillating new Emerson AC fan is 
worthless to us, as we now have DC current. 
Will swop for portable typewriter; table radio, 
or man’s wrist watch. (N.Y.C.). 3776 


Have two lots in East San Diego, Calif., with 
all improvements and taxes paid; and four lots 
in Port Angeles, Wash., with taxes paid, which 
I would like to swop for an acre of land with 
a small house on it, near Portland, Oregon. 
(Mont.). 3777 

Twenty-five fire fiend automatic fire extin- 
gvishers in their original boxes are what I offer 
in swop for jig or scroll saw; wood lathe, and 
carpenters bench vise, or other tools suitable 
for use by a small group of small boys totally 
deaf, for their manual training department. 
(Del.). 3779 





RTBFIELD 


BAST-NORTHFIELD, MASS. 





Winter in the Country 
Fun . . Exhilarating 


Here you'll find cheery comfort, deli- 
cious New England meals, complete 
relaxation, winter sports activities when 
the snow flies, the acquaintance of gen- 
uine people. 


Train and Bus direct to Hotel 
A. Gordon Moody, Manager 








N. E. Peabody Home 
r= 


> 
( rea C/\oom 


Tempting meals in quiet country atmosphere. 
Served indoors or on glassed porch. 


ATTRACTIVE GIFT SHOP 


Sponsored for benefit of 
PEABODY HOME for CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
At Oak Hill, corner Brookline & Dedham Streets 


Open daily. LASell 9872 
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Journey Through New England 


and enjoy the interesting background that 
1s Yankee-iand. At Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, you will like the 


HOTEL ELTON 
“A Traditionally Fine Hotel” 
CLYDE JENNINGS, Proprietor 


























Popular, Informal, Convenient, Efficient 





The Taft NEW maven 


Jj. O. VOIT, General Manager 























I have for swop with someone who owns a 
television radio, a projector as follows: Kidascope 
projector, 16 mm silent, self-threading feature, 
threading by hand, automatic Kodascope rewind, 
Kodacolor filter assembly, still picture lever, and 
many other features. Would prefer a_ television 


radio of reputable manufacture. I also have 
about 3,000 feet of professional pictures to swop. 
(N.Y.). 3778 

I am a very fine dressmaker and designer, and 


would like to swop the designing and making of 
beautiful clothes for the wife or daughter of a 
Dude Ranch owner anywhere in the West, for 
a vacation on that Dude Ranch. (Calif.). "3780 


My wife and I would like to swop a house in 


the Catskills for a “ketch.” The ketch must be 
between 32 and 40 feet long, fully equipped 
with sails, galley, toilet, sleep four, and aux- 


iliary engine, and in first class shape throughout. 
(N.Y.). 3781 

Woman will welepene a swop of "letters with 
interested in the 


those arts, and particularly 
handicrafts. I am anxious to increase my knowl- 
edge. (N.Y.). 3782 





Would like to swop my three-room apartment 
furnished, for two months, for a two months’ 
vacation in the mountains or on a farm. (N. Y.). 
3783 

I have an amusement ride (such as are used 
at parks, fairs and carnivals) and I'll swop it 
for a farm in New York, New Hampshire, Ver- 





mont, Massachusetts, or Connecticut. (N. Y.). 
3784 

My 1916 Harley Davidson motorcycle will 
take you around, and have a Switlik Quick At- 


tachable Parachute and Harness that I'd like to 
swop for a motorcycle 1932-36, with good tires, 
and licenseable in the state of New Jersey 
(N.J.). 3785 


I'll join the Army, Navy, or the Marines, if 
there is someone in these United States that 
will look after my family. Fair enough swop? 
(Mont.). 3786 


Needke -point 





design a  foot- 








problems? I'll 


stool frame to meet your requirements and con- 
struct same, in swop for small tools or books 
by Poe. (Mass.). 3790 


Have on n hand a very “good “parlor” coal 
stove to swop for power tools, or something I 
can use at my camp in Maine. I could use 3-5 
new Lobster traps, for example. Also have an 
oak wall cupboard fitted with small drawers and 
pigeon holes. (Mass.). $787 

I'd like to swop my one and 
serve jars for something else. (Mass.). 





: two-quart pre- 
3789 





Will swop a nine-room colonial house in fine 
condition for equally conditioned house some 
where on the Maine or New Hampshire coast. 
(N.H.). 3791 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Here lies the body of 
Joseph Williams, Esq. 
Son of Roger Williams, Esq. 
(The first white man who came to 
Providence) 


Born 1644 Died 1725 


Our father lies beneath the sod, 
His spirits gone unto his God; 
We never more shall hear his tread, 
Nor see the Wen upon his head. 

i‘ 


To follow you I’m quite content 
But I'd like to know which way you 
went, 
oa % % % 
An architect of the First Class, 
From whose fabrications great bene- 
fits have resulted to society. 
He was benevolent, hospitable, and 
generous without ostentation, 
And pious without enthusiasm. 
coe ag + ce ob 
Dear Martha, tell is it well with thee? 
Is there joy with Christ to be? 
But Oh! No notices she gives 
With whom or where, or how she lives. 
* * ce % > 
This stone repeats in plaintive tone, 
Rebecca’s dead, God takes his own. 
Dear husband, children, friends adieu. 
Prepare! for God will call for you. 
hd wh oe ie 
William Eastman 
Son of Samuel and 
Martha Daniels 
Died 20 of August 
1819 in 
consequence of 
eating a piece 
of dried apple 
Age 22 months 


EPITAPHS 





Passing Stranger think this not 
A place of fear and gloom, 

I love to linger near this spot 

It is my husband’s tomb. 


Death will invade us 
by the means appointed 


So fades the blooming flower 
Frail . . . solace of an hour 


Heere Lyeth Ephraim Huit 
sometimes teache 
To y Church of Windsor who 
dyed 
September 4, 1644 
Who when hee lived wee drew 
on vitall breath 
Who when hee dyed his dying 
was our death 
Who was Y stay of State y 
Churches Staff 
Alas the times forbides an 
epitaph 


% coe * %e 


Five times five years, 

I lived a virgins life. 

Nine times five years, 

I lived a virtuous wife. 

Wearied of this mortal life 

I rest. 
In Memory of Mrs. Eunice Bancroft. Born 
April 29, 1815 and died January 3, 1888. 
You will notice that there are 3 years 

unaccounted for here. We wonder what 
she did in those three years. 





“The Yankee Peddler” 








Wood Art Gallery 


CLASSIFIED 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 





Arts, Crafts, Hobbies 


KNITTING wool from my own sheep. Natural 
color only. Dorothy Howe, Pawlet, Vermont. 








Birds oer 


RAISE HIGHLY PROFITABLE Royal squabs. 

Read our helpful book. Personal, money-making 

experiences. Free. RICE, Box 325, Melrose, 
ass. 








Books and Magazines 





MARINE BOOKS: _Navigation—Seamanship, 
pareering, General. CORNELL MARITIM 
PRESS, 350 West 23rd Street New York City. 





WANTED: BOOKS ON AMERICA AND BY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pamphlets and 


Broadsides, etc. PROMPT PAYMENT. Reference: 
Dun & Bradstreet. EDWARD MORRILL & SON, 
144 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 





OLD AMERICAN BOOKS & PAMPHLETS wanted 


Autographs. Old Letters, Journals, Diaries. Single and 
quantities. Write for Want List. AMFRICAN 
re SHOP. Merion Station Pennsyl- 
vania. 





ANNISQUAM VILLAGE COOK BOOK $1.50. 
Tested recipes of old and modern New England. 
Spiral Binding. Artistically presented. 190 pages. 
Address inquiries Mary C. Robinson, illage 
Parsonage, Annisquam, Mass. 








BOOKS ON ALASKA. Hiallenbeck’s Old Book 
Shop, Schenectady, New York. ASK FOR LIST. 


Dolls 








AMAZINGLY lifelike character doll, the Ridge 
Runner by the originator of the Doodles Family. 
Made of wood, ten inches high, molded hands, 
head and feet, has story, $1.25 each, Margaret 
Strain, Mountainburg, Arkansas. 





Sanibel, Florida. 
8 


Dogs 

AIRDALE TERRIERS — One year — excellent 
dogs for defense and home protection. Smug- 
gler's Notch Kennels, Stowe, Vermont. 


For Rent 
FLORIDA, Gulf Beach cottage, furnished, four 


rooms, toilet, shower, heater, electricity, Shelling, 
Fishing. Four Hundred till June. Cockerill, 
































For Sale 
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Miscellaneous For Sale 





MAPLE SUGAR EVAPORATOR, 
by 4, sheet iron in good condition. 
telephone 82, Franconia, New 


size 12 feet 
George Baines, 
Hampshire. 





Gifts 

RESINOUS WHITE PINE CONES, chemi- 
cally treated for colorful flames; a charming gift. 
$1.25 postpaid per bag of fifty or more, The 
Country Shop, Olivet, Illinois. 





MILL-RUN Toilet Tissue, approximately 90 
rolls to case, $3, f.o.b. Lowell. E. G, King, 
Box 425, Lowell, Mass. 





MILL-RUN Paper Towels, $1.90 per case. f.o.b. 
Lowell. E, G. King, Box 425, Lowell, Mass. 





PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 125 en- 
velopes, $1.00. 1,000 6% envelopes, $3.25; 1,000 
business cards, $2.50. Samples. EXCELSIOR 
PRESS. Shelburne, Vermont. 





Help Wanted 


AFTER CHRISTMAS, Smith College will have 
jobs for cooks, assistant cooks, and maids, sal- 
ary $11 to $18 per week. Full maintenance. Good 
working conditions. Union shop. For particulars 
write Employment office, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. 








Home Industries 





CHRISTMAS SURPRISE PACKAGE AND 











GIFTS $1.00. Wool hooked rugs $3.50. Hooked 
chair seats 75c. 4 hankies, linen tatting or lace 
edge $1.00. Emma Downing, Groton, Vermont. 
Indian Relics 

TW ENTY-FIVE Genuine Indian Arrowheads, 
$1.00. Catalogue. George Holder, Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 

Jewelry 

BEAUTIFUL JEWELRY STONES removed from 
rings, etc. 100 assorted, $2.00. LOWE'S, Box 311, 


St. Louis, Me. 





Manx Cats 


WANTED—A pair of 


young Manx cats. Send 
price and details to Box No. 486, care of 
Yankee Magazine, 144 High Street, Boston, 


Mass. 





Miscellaneous 


Bulletin, 13 cents mailed 
Ads Scents per word. Mailing List of 1,226 Swoppers 
$1.00. Instruction course in Swopping, $1.00. 234 
W. Lake St., Chicago. Illinois 


USED GU NS bought, 1 


2,000 SWOPS in Traders’ 


sold and exchanged. 








arge list, full particulars, stamp. HOWE FUR 
COMP ANY, Coopers Mills, Maine. 
P »AIR OF BED-SHEETS, crochet Su % join- 


ing top hem, information given. Mrs. 


E. Price, 
889 Mount Hope Street, Attleboro, hence, 


SHELLBARK 


Personal 


YOu NG COLLEG IGE MAN, 
farmer, now in Signal Corps, 
pondence with young woman of farm, 





turned Vermont 
would like corres- 
similar in- 








terests. Write HGO, Yankee Magazine, Dublin, 
N. H. 

Real Estate 

AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS—our specialty 


Daily commuting New York City. THOMAS c 
GRIMES, Village Green, Bedford ‘Village. New York. 
CONNECTICU T Y ANKEE is trying to find a a 
buyer for her mother-in-law's 175 year old house, 
whose wide floor boards, fine mantels, and Dutch 
Oven would prove an excellent setting for antique 


furniture. Two and one half miles from Lowell, 
Massachusetts, close by bus line, it would be an 
excellent buy for a retired couple who want to 


own an old house and keep a garden. Price cash 


$2000, mortgage $1000 If farm land is also de- 
sired, the complete price is $5500. ELS, Yankee, 
Dublin, New Hampshire 





Special Servi ices 


it's an old, old story, but 
until you have your own 
in your own home 1 dig 
BURTON A. WILLARD, 


WELL—WELL—WELL, 
youll never be satisfied 
ARTESIAN WELL righ 
‘em. Highest references 

Dublin, N. H. 





Things to Eat 


THRIL L_ the kiddies "with “The 2 ollipop 
Lady's” candy menagerie! Barley-sugar ani- 
mals, also fruity flavors and butterscotch 2 


dozen $1.00. Caroline Abbey, 
Medford, Mass. 


20 Theresa Ave., 





PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP — gift 
wrapped for Christmas, at mo extra charge. 
Dorothy Howe, Pawlet, Vermont. 





AND BUTTERNUT MEATS 
2 Ibs. $1.85; 5 Ibs. $4.50. 
Extra selected, 1 Ib. 85c; 
2 Ibs. $1.65; 5 Ibs. $4.00. Walnut Quarters, 95c 
Ib. Prepaid. R. L. Harmon, Dillsburg, Pa. 


(Continued on page 95) 


Hand picked, 1 Ib. 95c; 
Black Walnut Meats 














YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


ig free of charge only to subscribers to YANKEE. If you want a job, or have a job 
to give, use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no respon- 
sibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you've got your job—or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One 
six line ad per month allowable. Ads will be run one month only. 

Send copy for these job exchange ads to YANKEE'S home office, Dublin, N. H. 











READIN’—NOT RIDIN’—is our pleasure in YANKEE. Most highly recommended. 
and education this year! Newsstands run Excellent credentials and background. JD 601. 
short! Subscribe and be sure? Remember, —— 

for Christmas and all anniversaries, send WANTED, LADY WHO believes poultry 








favorite gift magazines!! Lower prices on farming glorious war work, excellent charac- 
two or more subscriptions! May I hear from ‘ter, interested in helping busy wife with home 
you: Yankee mother of five. JD 600. tasks and children. Modern home. One child 
; ~_ — welcome. Give requirements first _ letter. 


MALE NURSE—MIDDLE-AGED; married; JD 602. 
well experienced, many physicians references; §©$_———————_—_—_—____—- ’ 
seeks permanent case; competent take com- WANTED ABOUT APRIL FIRST, as shar- 


plete full charge of all affairs of elderly or re- ers of both comforts and responsibilities of a 
tired gentleman, can drive, play Chess, will small place (1 1/3 acres), near Boston, elder- 
travel. Now employed on short hourly case ly but capable New England couple, used to 
near New York City. Will accept any type conveniences in their own home and apprecia- 
of long, full time case (anywhere). Con- tive of the opportunity for comfortable living 


genial, cooperative, responsible, 100% Ameri- in a small accessible place. JD 603. 






























ae ns 

































MIDDLE- AGED PROTESTANT WOMAN, 
xd educational, family and social back- 
ground, wi he $ position as secretary, compan- 
n, or housekeeper. for one. Literary and 
irnalistic experience. Good typist. Best ref- 
erences. JD 604 
DDL E-AGED WIDOW retired school- 
Christ n versatile 
i pn letters i relerence vith older 
yf mila ( TD 605 
WILL GIVE LIGHT service lady’s com 
ni or homckeeper fined Ni vy Eng 
1 home, all art time 1D 606 
EXCEPTIONAI ECONOMICAL HOME- 
MAKING services to professional man 
n therle hild are fT; ed N me 1 i 
rements. JD 60 
PROFE SSIONAL, MAN WHO ean do light 
rk t pla Se p 1int ng, gene ral re- 
i caretaker wop services and com- 
ship for healthful country room and 
e board refined home 1D 608. 
AT MY Mr Santa Claus job again, and 
fer darling Glory Ann d of rag, yarn 
hair, dressed ad ve, and they’re unbreak- 
able. You could cuddle one yourself. They 
tast at fifty cents. Then I have Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch good luck bag ga $ a sunrise, 
nd Indian War bags, both used for money 
purses, twenty cents. Also pot holders, white 
nd durable, woven by t ‘ents. JD 609 
VERSATILE YOUNG MAN (bachelor), out 
f draft, is looking for any of the following 
jobs. Laundry, greenhouse, cot lion, sing- 
gardner (in season), caretaker, assistant 
ring for 5 Idle h SCs ryiman, Al 
rences. 1D610 
WILL yy * SERVICES as typist or clerk 
lor voc le with prominent singing 
teacher Th terested in radio work. JD 611 


WORKING 
ton, D. C., 


three. small 





HOUSEKEEPER IN Washine- 
wanted for 


minister, wife and 
daughters. Attractive modern 


house on Cathedral Close. Private room and 
bath. Good wages. Please give full particu- 
rs, pictures, and references. JD 612. 
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SWOPS 
_ (Continued from page 86) 


Old _ key 


wind watches in my possession are 

for swop. What do you want? (Ky.). 3788 
Am anxious to obtain small organ (just so it 
will play) and will swop drafting table; Speed- 


O-Print 
you-will? 


Duplicator (automatic 


(Va.). 3792 


feeding), or what- 


I have to 
steeple clocks; 
other antiques 


antique clocks 

clocks ; 
music boxes, etc I also have 
( Mich.) 3793 


f old glass; 





cuckoo 


Marseille 


offer 


Antique, 
old is my swop 
f white marble, pr 


(N.Y.) 3794 


white, bedspread, 100 years 
for a mantel for a fireplace, 


eferred. Or what have you? 


This is what I have to fine dark blue 
iped tailored suit, size 38; a nice 
tapestry 1% yard rowing machine; and 
i bronze base lamp. I want in swop a 
large bird cage for a pair of love birds, or? 
(N.H.) 3795 
ould like any kind of mortar 

come postal cards, books or old 
What would you like? (R.1.). 3796 


Sw op 
penciled str 


and pestle 
magazines 


What do I hear 


Have a song 


book dated 1846, 
in swop offers? 333 


(Conn.) 383 

A real live Imperial Chinchilla could make a 
grand pet for you, and I'll swop mine for—a 
standard royalty contract for the publication and 
promotion of one of my songs. (Calif.). 3797 


handed down from 
that are in perfect condition. 
fluting iron; caster (glass); china 
worn in her day and before; a 
number of tie pins, all designs; and dozens of 
things. What would you like in swop, and what 
have you? (N.Y.). 3798 


Have so 
grandmothers 
Cook books; 
doll; clothing 


many antiques 


winter? I have a nice 
as good as new, and will 
swop for a spayed female Boston Terrier, bob- 
tail breed; or Boston Bull under six months old, 
with papers. I also have a nice easy chair; and 
a lady’s double-decker rattan sewing basket that 
I'd swop for a two peddle, one man grind stone. 
(Mass.). 3799 


My 1935 Ford coupe is in very good condition 
and has good tires, and will swop for a good 
professional or semi-professional recording unit. 
(W. Va.). 3800 . 


Why not swop now for 
fur robe, all lined and 








Is there a swopper that will swop a car (either 
a Ford or a Pontiac); for my two lots located in 
Richmond Hill, N. Y.? 3801 








Have a pair of men’s riding boots size 8%-9; 
2 pair men’s riding breeches, size 35, both in 
perfect condition. What do you offer in swop? 
(N.Y.). 3802 











SWOPS 


1 WOULD LIKE dolls, seeds, any unusual en- 
velopes, covers, wool, yarn or hooking material, 
an art.sts paints. and to the nicest letter I get, 
I’ll send a lovely surprise. I have a mile long 
list of worthwhile things I'll swop. D 619. 





HAS ANYONE GOT an old auto knitter or 
parts in good condition, or small printing press 
to swop? What do you want? I have a new 
electric shaver you can have as one thing. 


D620. 





AM MAKING A collection of small pitchers 
and would like to have some of luster ware, 
made around the year 1865, in England, I 
think; in swop for an oblong lace tablecloth 
with two scarfs to match, or a black cow hide 
traveling bag, never used. D 621. 














IMPROVED 7 ACRES, 10 miles south of 
Jacksonville, Fla., new modern home, large 
garage, built in setting of beautiful large Live 
Oaks, deep medicinal artesian well, 3 new 
Tokheim pumps, a major gas station, every- 
thing new, on U. S. highway No. 1. I own 
hundreds of feet on either side of the high- 
way. Will swop for good southern Florida 
property of equal value. D 622. 





LOVELY SEA SHELLS, single rare speci- 
mens or collections; also amber necklace and 
very old cut jet long necklace. Will swop for 
maple sugar, electric pump, old she!] books, 
bonds, or? D623. 


DAUGHTER MUST HAVE a typewriter for 
school work. I will swop a White Electric 
Rotary sewing machine, with attachments. 


D 624. 
FOUND SOME DOMESTIC and _ foreign 


cons in the attic. (No-commemoratives). 
Will furnish list and swop for flasks, steins or 
mugs. D625. 


10 FT. KAYAK—new. to swop for tvnewrit- 
er, motorcycle, or what have you? D 626. 














I HAVE A Jananese dictionary with nearly 
800 words from A to K. It was written by a 
white man born and reared in the Orient. 


What am I offered: D627. 


HAVE SHIP AND rail freicht bills in the 
1870’s. Want U. S, stamps and coins. D 629. 
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ONE OIL 


WILL SWOP MY Pathescope projector, in- 
cased in a solid mahogany cabinet (waist 
high), for alternating or direct current 110- 








120 volts—2.75 Amp., suitable for home or 
public lectures, etc., in good condition, for 
what have you? D628. 


PAINTING of young woman 
done in 1880, size about 18 by 24 inches. Will 
swop for mint commemorative stamps, buckle 
glass, or what have you? D630. 








I’D LIKE SOME good old mystery stories— 
particularly of haunted houses. Name your 


wish D631. 
WHAT DO YOU want for that dress form 


fit size 18 gal? I'll see what I can gather up 
for you if you have one. D632. 








WILL SWOP A large crocheted bag for , 
copy of the book “Alexander and Some Othe 
Rats’, by Eddy. D639. 








SWOPS FOR CASH 





HAVE JUST MOVED, and found a pair of 
brand new shoe skates size 7%, black. and 
would accept cash or defense stamps in the 
25c denomination. How’s about it? D633 





I’M IN NEED of three books. One, a book 
that will have pictures of world famous 
statues. Two, a book that will have pictures 
of electrical and mechanical machines. Three, 
a book that will have pictures of farming 
implements. D 634. 





1 WANT TO swop for cash, fine home-grown 
sage, also rare old buttons. D635. 





FOR SALE. RADY‘O receivers. Brownine- 
Drake, Grebe CR8, National SW-3 and SW- 
5. RCA 17. Want to buv—National 100A 
NC 80X, NC 45A. D 636. 


WANTFD—ONE OLD Unabridged Web- 
ster’s Dictionary. and one old Urnabrideed 
Funk and Wagenall’s dictionarv. Will either 
swop or pay good for them. D 637. 





NEW IDEA TN women’s wear for rainv days 
—saves rubber—want article manufactured 
and marketed. Cash, royalties, or what have 


you? 














\ 


=n 








REMEMBERING BOOTH 

(Continued from page 47) 
ger, he had to hold it in his hands 
and give an appearance of affection 
as he said of Yorick, “I knew him 
Horatio. A fellow of infinite jest.” 
It was pretty hard to carry through 
the scene, as the skin and hair were 
still on the skull, and the smell was 
far from pleasant. 

\t the end of the play a newspaper 
man- went to Mr. Booth’s dressing 
room and told him what a splendid 
performance he had given. “I sat in 
the front row,” said the critic, “and 
of course it was my imagination, but 
in the graveyard scene it was so real- 
istic that I really fancied I could get 
the smell of the skull and bones that 
were dug up by the grave digger.” 
“It was more than fancy,” said Mr. 
Booth. 

A special performance of “Riche- 
lieu” was given by Mr. Booth and 
his company in one of the Boston 
theatres, for benefit of the Associated 
Charities of Boston, now called 
“Family Welfare Society.” 

In one scene of the play the 
Cardinal arrives just in time to avert 
some danger that threatens some of 
his friends. The cue for the en- 
trance of the Cardinal was “Here 
comes My Lord Cardinal,” and the 
characters on the stage formed a 
tableau as they all turned to the 
stage left to greet the great man. No- 
body entered at stage left, but Mr. 
Booth as the Cardinal, entered at 
stage right, finding the backs of all 
the actors turned to him. 

A story of the life of Edwin Booth, 
written by an actor who had been a 
member of his company, declared 
that Mr. Booth never felt the sensa- 
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tion of nervousness or stage fright at 
the theatre. 

This statement does not at all 
agree with what his daughter said to 
me about him. She said that in spite 
of his many years on the stage, he 
was always nervous until he heard 
his own voice speaking his first lines 
to the audience. 

Mr. Whyttal, a young actor of the 
old Boston Museum company in the 
eighteen nineties, told me of playing 
the part of a messenger in the Booth 
company. In the play of Richelieu 
the messenger delivers a letter that 
Richelieu reads aloud. It is so long 
that no actor is expected to learn it, 
for he can read it printed on the pa- 
per that is delivered to him. 

At one performance, the property 
man had mislaid the letter, and did 
not discover the loss until Whyttal 
called for it a few minutes before it 
must be delivered. 

The letter could not be found, so 
the property man hastily folded a 
piece of blank paper and told the 
messenger to deliver it in place of 
the letter. 

Whytall made his entrance, spoke 
his lines, and delivered the blank 
paper, expecting Mr. Booth to drop 
dead when he found no words for 
him to read. But Mr. Booth gave no 
sign of distress, reciting the entire 
letter and making the proper com- 
ments. 

After the play was over, Whytall 
spoke to the star and explained how 
he could only present the letter furn- 
ished by the property man. “That’s 
all right,” said Booth. “I had the 
same trouble once before, so I took 
no chances but committed the letter 
to memory.” 





LOW-PRICED/ 


If the price of 
Cream Tartar 
is high for your 
budget, try 
this SUBSTI- 


TUTE. Pack- 
ed by Slade, 
Boston, Mass. 


6-oz. & I-lb. 
Packages 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE ALWAYS! 


and a Contribution to 

VICTORY 
White House Coffee packed in this 
triple-sealed, glassine-lined, carton— 
TIN-SAVING FOR VICTORY. It’s 
our joint contribution to save tin for 
VICTORY, and brings you, as always, 
that same delicious blend. 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


Box 1871 Boston, Mass. 














Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England. First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 











As usual Booth was master of the 
situation, and his careful preparation 
for every part that he played, togeth- 
er with his natural ability, enabled 
him for more than a generation to be 
a great actor. 

Seeing him in many plays, being 
entertained by him in his home, and 
having a friendship of a half century 
with his daughter and her husband 
is now a pleasant memory. 





LETTERS 
(Continued from page 9) 
public, wastes entirely too much time with 
people about whom they really care little. 
I think if we were honest we would all ad- 
mit that it is too easy to gather acquaintances 
F. 


BB 


Waban, Mass. 
Dear Editor: 

There is much about the new YANKEE 
that I like, but I am frankly a bit disappointed 
that it does not contain more that would be 
of interest to the Yankee business girl. Perhaps 
I am being a little too selfish in expecting things 
slanted at my own particular tastes, but I’m 
sure, too, that there are other YANKEE read- 
ers in the young business girl group who would 
welcome articles or stories on the business 
scene. Sincerely, 

L.M. 


Ed. note—Perhaps there’s something in this 
mental telepathy business after all. Our Con- 
necticut Yankee article seems tailored to your 
requirements. 


High Bridge, N. J 
Dear Editor: 

I have read w'th great pleasure and interest 
the Handicraft articles in the October issue 
of your fine magazine and am very much it- 
terested in becoming a member of both or 
either of the two Handicraft groups—the 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperativt Council and 
the Handicraft League Craftsmen. Any informa- 
tion upon the subject which you have available 
will be much appreciated even if it is only 
the detailed addresses of these organizations. 

As I am a “transplanted” Yankee, I have 
inherited a great love for handicraft as a hobby 
and I think it is quite fitting that I should 
become closer acquainted with this deep rooted 
art through your magazine. EDT. 
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FILMS IN NEW ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 64) 


successful as might have been hoped 
in the earlier portions but it improves 
as it goes along. Miss Rogers gives 
her customary skillful performance. 
Ray Milland as the major seems a 
little obtuse, but he makes a pleasant 
appearance. Entertaining bits are 
contributed by Diana Lynn and Ray- 
mond Roe in a couple of the juvenile 
roles, and Miss Rogers’ mother is to 
be seen in the cast. 

“The Navy Comes Through” plun- 
ges into the war in melodramatic 
style to provide an exciting but hard- 
ly convincing account of how a naval 
detachment assigned to a freighter 
fights off submarines and airplanes, 
barely escapes detection by a pocket 
battleship, and raises hob with a Nazi 


supply ship sent out to furnish U- 
boats with torpedoes. A bit of ro- 
mance has been worked into the 


yarn, and there is something too about, 
a naval officer who manages to re-in- 
state himself after an unjust accusa- 
tion of neglect of duty. George Mur- 
phy and Pat O’Brien have the prin- 
cipal roles. Jane Wyatt is the only 
girl in the cast. Jackie Cooper and 
Carl Esmond show up well in sup- 
porting parts. 


Those who have not seen it al- 
ready will find “Bambi” an enter- 
taining Disney feature, particularly 
in the first half of the picture where 
it sketches the adventures of a little 
deer becoming acquainted with the 
life of the forest. Two of the most 
successful characters introduced are a 
grumbling old owl and Thumper, a 
lively young rabbit. 





CLASSIFIED 
(Continued from page 89) 
Wanted 
GROUP of women, living in small town, de 


sire to work for remuneration and would con 
tact buyers. They knit. sew; collect winter gar- 
den materials, grow herbs; make rugs; gather 
white birch logs for fire-places. To reach them 
contact Monroe Handicraft League, Monroe, 
New Hampshire. 


MU SIC IAN wants old classical phonograph rec- 
ords. Vocal preferred. Look in your attic! Good 
prices paid. Send lists to G. H. SMITH, 843 
Middle St., Portsmouth, N. H. 


WANTED: ORIGINAL 
STAR Music 
Boston. 


Wanted to Buy 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for gold or plated 
broken or discarded jewelry, watches, spectacles, 





SONG POEMS, FIVE 
Masters, 715 Beacon Building, 











gold teeth, etc. Cash by return mail. B. Lowe, 
Box 311, St. Louis, Mo. 

Where to Stay 

GREEN SHADOWS, Hamburg, Conn. A de- 


lightful place for a 
Excellent food. 


vacation, Open all year. 





_MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


HARRINGTON'S 
LITTLE PIG ALL PORK COUNTRY 
ROLL SAUSAGE 
Prepared from an old New England recipe mildly 
seasoned with pure herbs and spices. Contains 
no cereal, water or preservatives. 3% Ib. roll 
sent, charges prepaid, $2.00. Third zone. 
HARRINGTON'S PORK PRODUCTS 
Richmond, Vermont 














CHARLES F. RITTENHOUSE 
& COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 
10 Post OFrFIcE SQUARE 
HUBbard 3250 














Christmas Gifts 
© in 


Leather 


Useful, lasting 
gifts with a dis- 
tinction which 
makes them al- 
ways welcome. 
Quality at mod- 
erate prices. 


London Harness Co. 
60 Franklin Street, Boston 






NEW HAMPTON 
A New Hampshire School for Boys 


122nd year. 40 boys entered 
24 colleges last year. Ex- 
perienced faculty, Attention 
to each boy’s needs, Athletics 
for every boy. In the heart 
of the winter sports region, 
110 miles from Boston. Mod- 
ern buildings. 156 boys from 
15 states. 











Frederick Smith, A. M. 
Box 169 - - - New Hampton, N. H. 
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YANKEE Swoppers’ PARTIES 


A three-color, four-page pamphlet tell- 
ing you how to have with real profit, a 
swoppers’ night in your home, church, 
service club, etc. 


The leaflet is yours for the asking 
. and a 3c stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 
Yankee Macazine, 


Dublin, New Hampshire. 
































BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 52) 
Estelle Marsh, 28 Walnut Place, 
Newton) she will mail you a copy 
without delay. 


x * * * - 


Received too late for review in this | 


issue: — 
i] 





“Tue SpLenpor Stays” 
By Marguerite Allis: 
G. P. Putnam Co. 
“Tr Ir Rerurns WitH Scars” 
By Arthur R. Macdougall, Jr.: 
Macdougall. 





“NEW ENGLAND WOMEN” 
(Continued from page 82) 


home of Mrs. Levi Jones for a des 
sert luncheon. The colony has pur 
chased a $500 war bond. 

Suffolk County, L. I., Colony, Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Henry D. Bixby, will 
hold a Christmas party at the home 
of Mrs. George R. Peabody, who will 
lead an “Information, Please” pro 
gram. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Colony, President, 
Mrs. Sidney L. Parker, meets Dec. 
10 at the home of Mrs. Minot H. 
Pratt for a Christmas party in charge 
of Mrs. George R. Stilwell. The as- 
sisting hostesses are Mrs. F. Bodell, 
Mrs. Robert Magruder, Mrs. George 
Sturtevant, Mrs. John Parsons, Mrs. 
A. G. Seitz, Mrs. Charles Walsh, Mrs. 
Merton Lay, and Mrs. R. Barton 
Jones. 





AMOHOR LINOTYPE PRINTING 68. 
144 HIGH BT., BOSTON, MASS. 

















THE MANSE wew nawpsuine 


Situated close to the beautiful Nubanusit waterfall and terrace. 
Offers an atmosphere of quiet beauty and hospitality attractive 
to discriminating people. 
Season: Open all year. Rates: Reasonable 
Telephone: Peterborough 5361 
Owners: Misses Esther A. and Ina I. Sjoblom 
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h ° f ° ¢ } ‘HE delicate, delicious flavor 
ere is a avorite of Deerfoot Farms Sausage 
will win your family’s favor, 

New England ‘treat é 
° tions of hearty appetites. Deer- 
a tempting flavor foot Sausage are made fresh daily 


that cannot be beat from choice cutsof tender, young 
pork. Freshly-ground spices and 


aromatic herbs add that distinc- 
tive and tantalizing Deerfoot 
flavor. Try themcrisply browned 
for breakfast, lunch or dinner. 


just as it has delighted genera- 
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rachor a hotate Printing Q,, 


144 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone Hancock 5060 


COURTENAY GUILD, President GEORGE W. McCOY, Manager 


J rinters 
OF 
The Commercial Bulletin 
Yankee Magazine 


Boston University News 
Shoe Manufacturer 
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And Many Other Newspapers and Magazines 


Alardds 


CA vial Connnbvoit Priviting 
Produced Quickly Officiently 


wwe 


COMPOSITION, PRESSWORK, BINDING — ALL DONE 
IN OUR OWN PLANT 


WE INVITE YOU TO TELEPHONE OR 
WRITE FOR INTERVIEW AND PRICES 
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